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GODOLO CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
IV.—GODOLO 


BY THE BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 


THERE is hardly any estate in Hungary which so well deserves to 
be called ‘‘ Royal” as “‘ Géd6l6,”” the King’s beautiful Hungarian 
home of sport. 

The castle was built in 1744 by Count Grasalkowich, one of 
those immensely rich Hungarian magnates who had visited France 
in the reign of Louis XIV., and, in a smaller way, like so many 
nobles of his time, had tried to copy the Ideal Court. G6d6l6 is a 
huge rococo building of the best period, and like all the luxurious 
imitations of great French models, contains its theatre and riding- 
school. The place has quite a history of its own, and many an 
important act in the annals of the Hungarian nation has taken 
place within its walls. With this, however, we are less concerned, 
as our present interest in it is sporting rather than political. 
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The family of Grasalkowich became extinct in 1844. From 
that time the estate passed through several hands until 1867, in 
which year the Emperor of Austria was crowned King of Hungary 
in Buda-Pest, and to celebrate the event, the nation, in an overflow 
of enthusiasm and gratitude, bought the vast property and presented 
it to its sovereign. This is in afew words the story of Géddélé. 

G6éd6lé is about an hour by train from Buda-Pest, the Hun- 
garian capital, but no one could guess its proximity to civilisation. 
Its surroundings are wild and romantic, covering more than 
50,000 acres of big forest-clad hills furrowed with lovely valleys, the 
home of every kind of game. 

The Emperor is a keen sportsman, and one of the best shots in 


A MEET AT GODOLO 


Austria to boot; he inherits the traditional, one might almost say 
legendary, passion of the Habsburgs for sport, and many an anecdote, 
dating from the Middle Ages, is related of the prowess of his 
ancestors. 

The home park at G6d6l6é is wondrously beautiful; near the 
house masses of flowers live their lives to brighten the life of a 
hard-worked sovereign. Then the park gets wilder, great avenues of 
famous trees lead down to the forest criss-crossed by hundreds of 
paths. The turf is green, firm, and springy, providing glorious 
“going,” and here the late Empress spent many a happy day 
following the hounds. In those times the Emperor and Empress 
and royal party were very fond of hunting. The pack belonged to 
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the Buda-Pest Hunt Company, of which Count Esterhazy was 
the Master. They had a pack of foxhounds, and, from the first of 
September on, they hunted the fox four days a week and the two 
remaining days the stag. No time was wasted! 

The imperial hunting stables were not in G6d6lé itself, but at 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


Media, near the kennels, and the royal party drove out there day 
after day in a number of drags horsed with those beautiful greys 
from the renowned breeding farm of Lipiza. The meet was at 
II a.m., and the hounds were taken home at about 3 p.m. There 
is little natural fencing, the most serious obstacles being yawning 
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ditches. When they had a good run the Empress stayed to the end, 
but when there was no scent she came back to Géd6lé after a few 
hours, and, with her usual incredible energy, had her draghounds 
out to console herself with a good gallop over all sorts of natural 
and artificial jumps. 

When the Empress came home from the drag, tea was at once 
served. After a few moments to rest and change her clothes, her 
Majesty, who never knew what fatigue meant, and whose great and 
perhaps only real pleasure consisted in riding, summoned some of 
the best riders to her school, or “‘ circus ” as it was called then, and 
for another hour or two she delighted in the haute école. In the 
manége she had few equals, and never a superior. 

She was indeed more skilled in trick riding than any circus 
performer. She would play battledore and shuttlecock on horse- 
back, and perform marvellous feats of jumping with led horses. 
Her endurance in the saddle was as great as her skill. But one 
must remember that, from the age of four, her father had kept her 
in constant practice, and had instilled into his daughter a love of 
horseflesh that was even greater than his own. 

The Empress had then from thirty to forty horses for her own 
personal use, and double that number for her equerries and grooms. 
She got her hunters mostly from Ireland, and Mr. Schabel generally 
selected them for her. The horses that she wanted for the school 
came from Lipiza, of the famous breed which belongs to the 
Emperor and dates back for hundreds of years. Among the best- 
known guests in G6d6l6 were Count Esterhazy, Count Andrassy, 
Prince Lichtenstein, and Count Larisch. Often, too, the Empress 
asked some Englishmen to come over, notably Captain “‘ Bay ”’ 
Middleton—who for many a season piloted her across country in 
Leicestershire and Ireland—and Lord Longford. 

Then suddenly the hunting and riding was stopped in Géddélo, 
as the health of the Empress was seriously impaired. Years have 
passed, and horse, hound, and horn at G6d6l6 are but a memory 
in the minds—an echo in the ears of the favoured few who shared 
those golden days. 

In the grudging hours which the Emperor allows himself for 
enjoyment and rest, his favourite occupation is stalking, either deer 
or wild boar. He but seldom joins his guests in shooting small 
game. His close friendship with nature and his great passion for 
the chase are the chief solaces of a lonely and strenuous life. 

The great forests of Géd6lé are divided into different ‘ districts,” 
of which those best stocked with big game are Juharos, Valko, and 
last, but not least, St. Kiraly. This last is the Emperor's favourite 
beat, and is reserved for him alone. Hardly anyone else is ever 
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allowed to shoot over it, and the few who have done so must 
consider it a rare and very marked compliment. Thus, in 1888, the 
Prince of Wales shot there and got a capital stag, a fourteen-pointer, 
which the celebrated artist, Pausinger, painted for him. 

These tracts are the wildest in Gd6d6lé, veritable remains of 
the primeval forests that once covered Central Europe. One of 
the best known valleys is called the Saustand Platz. It would 
be hard to find a more lovely and romantic spot. Big oak and 
maple trees shelter it from strong winds. In summer the sun looks 
down on thousands of wild flowers, whilst small torrents reflect his 


THE EMPEROR SHOOTING 


rays in all the colours of the rainbow. In the winter, when the 
ground is covered with snow and ice, it is the feeding place for the 
stags. There are many small huts for the supply of hay, chest- 
nuts, and maize, and into these huts the food is put every morning 
to keep the game from starvation. There is no place in Hungary 
where so many good stags may be seen together. On some winter 
days the keepers have counted from two to three hundred head in a 
herd coming for their food. It is also one of the best districts for 
wild boar. Once a year only a small-game drive takes place—the 
whole place is reserved for the king of the woods. The late 
Crown Prince Rudolf was very fond of eagle-shooting, and one of 
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the old half-underground huts that he used in former days is still 
to be seen. In 1875 it was noticed that great numbers of birds 
of prey—eagles, kites, and hawks—took refuge in these woods from 
the still colder northern districts; in fact, fabulous as it may appear, 
ten thousand of the larger birds of prey are here killed annually. As 
it is practically impossible otherwise to get within shot of them, the 
keepers put up little wooden stands, and there the Crown Prince, 
half hidden, spent many a morning waiting for the great eagles 
to swoop down on their prey. On one occasion, after many days’ 
patience, he killed the biggest eagle that has ever been seen in the 
kingdom—and, indeed, probably anywhere. The span of this giant’s 
wings was no less than two yards and a half. 

The Emperor goes to Gédélé about twice a year, the longer 
stay being generally in the autumn after the army manceuvres in 
September. It is then that the stags begin to roar, and that is 
the best and most exciting time to shoot them, as we think in 
Austria. The stags usually begin to roar in Hungary about the 
10th of September—at a much earlier date, that is, than in Styria 
or the Tyrol. The explanation of this difference is to be found in 
the climate of Hungary, which is far hotter than that of Austria, 
and indeed is sometimes quite tropical during the summer months. 
Even within the limits of the vast G6d6l6 estate there are districts 
where the stags begin to roar considerably sooner than in others. 

When out stalking at Géd6lé, the guns, as well as the keepers, 
are usually provided with a large shell or conch, which, when 
other means of approaching the quarry fail, is a valuable aid to one 
skilled in its use. 

It must be remembered that the conditions under which stalk- 
ing is carried out in Hungary and Scotland are widely divergent. 
Here, in the great primeval forests of G6d6l6, the dense trees and 
undergrowth render it often quite impossible to approach the game 
noiselessly. The stag must be lured from the inaccessible depths 
of his kingdom, and it is found that working on his sentiments 
of jealousy is the surest method of stalking him. 

This, then, is the purpose for which the shells are used. To 
imitate exactly the roar of a stag in them is a knack which can only 
be acquired by careful observation and much practice. We will 
suppose that the sportsman has perfected the call, and that the 
“‘antlered monarch of the waste,’ attended by his subservient 
throng, hears, as he imagines, the voice of a rival defying him 
before his own subjects. He has a swashbuckling reputation to 
keep up, and will generally answer the call, making at once for the 
challenger, provided that the wind is good. The stalker pauses for 
a moment, and then begins again; and so the “‘ wordy war” con- 
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tinues, perhaps for an hour, while nearer and nearer comes the 
challenged, roaring furiously and rattling his antlers against the 
trees. A stag will work himself into such a pitch of fury that he 
not infrequently charges guns and keepers when he gets within 
sight of them. It is a sport that combines all the emotions. 

In the accompanying photograph the head-keeper at G6ddl6, 
Storz by name, is seen standing over an exceptionally fine head that 
was bagged by Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The stag was a white 
one, and had become quite a celebrity in the forest. The Prince was 
particularly anxious to secure it; but when at last he got a shot at 
the quarry, he only wounded it, and it speedily made off. Storz, 
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THE QUARRY 


however, having come across the traces of blood, followed him up 
hour after hour with relentless patience, until the wounded beast 
sought refuge in Storz’s own farmyard, and there fell down dead. 
Two other photographs show the results obtained in a single 
morning’s sport by Prince Leopold and the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
respectively—five stags and a roebuck fell to the gun of the former, 
while the latter accounted for seven stags. 

A driven boar is often so fierce that the guns are usually placed 
on platforms similar to those used for big-game shooting in India. 
On one occasion, indeed, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and a keeper, 
with whom he was following up a slightly wounded boar, had a 
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narrow escape. The tusker took refuge in a thicket. After losing 
one hound in their efforts to dislodge him, they met with un- 
pleasantly rapid success. The boar suddenly bolted, and was on 
them before they had timeto fire. Straight for the keeper he made. 
With a presence of mind that would have done credit to a toreador 
the latter managed to avoid him, turning the rush slightly but 
sufficiently by a blow from the butt end of his rifle. He was, how- 
ever, badly bruised, and his clothes were torn by the animal as it 
passed. For a few moments there was a sort of bull-fight; neither 
could shoot on account of the dogs; but after a few minutes’ 
breathless ‘‘ dodging” the boar gave them a fair opportunity for 


A SPECIMEN BAG 


a shot, of which prompt advantage was taken. It was an exciting 
incident, which might have had very disagreeable consequences. 

The Emperor, when going out to shoot, leaves the castle with 
the head-keeper, who accompanies him to the chosen district. 
There another keeper is waiting for him, who knows exactly where 
to go and what to do, as it is his beat and he is responsible for the 
sport shown to the Monarch. This keeper in his turn is in com- 
mand of a staff of under-keepers, and they report to him daily 
what they see and know. Thus the whole plan is fixed beforehand, 
and communicated to the Emperor, who follows exactly the plan 
which has been prepared. 
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One of these old retainers tells with great animation how the 
Emperor and he killed the “record” boar, which weighed over 
460 pounds—33 stone! They had tried in every way to bag the 
monster, who had become well known on the country-side, but 
without success. The keeper at last hit upon the following scheme: 
Having discovered the animal’s tracks on a snow-covered path, he 
daily passed along it, whistling, and dropping corn as he went. 
At the end of a few days he noticed to his delight that the grain 
had vanished. The next day, the Emperor, ensconced in a thicket, 
obtained a broadside shot at the animal as he passed—and the 
Emperor does not often miss. 


A GOOD DAY’S SPORT 


The wild boar whose head is shown in the photograph was also 
a nearly white one which the Emperor shot under curious circum- 
stances. After a day of hard mental labour, he went out for an hour 
with the keepers Storz and Pettera. It was getting dark, and they 
were resigning themselves to the prospect of returning empty- 
handed, when the Emperor got a glimpse of a big white “ tusker”’ 
between the trees. In the fading light a sure aim was impossible ; 
the Emperor, indeed, was convinced that he had missed, for the 
boar had disappeared, and Pettera shared his Royal master’s 
opinion. Storz, however, would not hear of giving up the quest, and, 
locating the spot where the creature had last been seen, he crawled 
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about on his hands and knees in the dark until his hand came into 
contact with something wet. He whipped his pocket handkerchief 
over the spot, and lita match. It was blood. Storz was now con- 
fident of success, but Pettera was still incredulous. Turning to the 
Emperor he remarked, “I’ll bet my head we never get him!” The 
Emperor laughed, and all returned home. The next morning, how- 
ever, Storz resumed his search with a bloodhound, and after spending 
several hours in vain, at last again put up the white boar, slightly 


THE WHITE BOAR’S HEAD 


wounded and very savage. Storz signalled to a neighbouring 
shepherd to come with his two sheep-dogs ; and the Emperor, who 
was again out that morning, also joined in the chase with Storz and 
the shepherd, behind their motley pack. In the end, the boar’s 
slight wound began to tell, and the panting sportsmen came up to 
their quarry. Thus Pettera lost his head to the Emperor. But it 
is still on his shoulders, and not among the trophies that adorn the 
walls of Gédélé. 
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Of late years the Emperor has not had time to do much 
deer-stalking, so his son-in-law, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany are allowed to shoot them; their bag 
averages 100 stags in three weeks. The wild boars alone are now 
reserved for the Emperor, and in about three or four hours’ time he 
generally gets, on a good day, three or four capital ‘‘tuskers.” 
When Gédélé was given to the Emperor there was hardly any 
game in the forests; it is only owing to the great skill and care 
of the head-keeper that in these years the stock of deer has so 
increased that 100 stags, 350 hinds, and 100 roebucks are shot in 
the year. 


Some of the Emperor’s trophies are reproduced in these 
photographs, and show what magnificent ‘‘ heads” are to be got 
in Géddlo. 

The boar-shooting began in 1879. They were then very well 
preserved, so that their number grew rapidly, and at the end of 
a few seasons 100 boars could easily be shot each year. After a 
time disease became prevalent and nearly exterminated them. It 
is only in these last years that they have nearly attained their 
former number again. 

Partridges, pheasants, and rabbits were imported into the 
woods of Gédélé in 1881. All have done very well, and four or 
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five years later the annual bag was at least 7,000 partridges and 
4,000 pheasants. In that same year the head-keeper put down 
three rabbits, and now they have multiplied to such extent that 
all possible means have to be employed to diminish their number. 
To preserve this great amount of small game it is necessary for 
the keepers to shoot large numbers of wild cats, martens, and 
foxes ; even in the old days of hunting there had to be some fox- 
drives every year, and sometimes over two hundred foxes were killed 
in such a beat ! 

On big days shooting usually begins rather late at Gédd6lé, the 
first beat generally taking place about mid-day. The guests are 


posted in strict accordance with their rank—the Emperor naturally 
occupying the first post, should he be present. About 120 beaters 
are employed in a small-game drive, and half that number for deer 
or boar. The methods employed are of the simplest, no artificial 
means like verlappung being allowed. Lunch at 1.30 of the most 
primitive kind—the Emperor has neither time nor inclination for 
luxury at such a moment. 

There are usually not more than three or four beats a day. 
The shooting is, in fact, arranged with reference to the time which 
the Emperor can devote to it. The bag on an average day is 
anything from 300 to 600 hares and the same number of phea- 
sants and partridges, some woodcock and foxes—strange as these 
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last will sound to Englishmen. Last year the total bag, which was 
considerably below the average, amounted to 100 stags, 350 hinds, 
60 wild boar, 100 roebucks, 6,000 hares, 3,500 pheasants, 6,000 part- 
ridges, 800 woodcocks, 4,500 rabbits, and 6,000 miscellaneous. When 
it is considered that no game is reared or turned down, that nothing 
is done to preserve the existing stock beyond a little feeding in the 
winter, and that only as far as it is possible in these colossal forests, 
one may well say that it is not only its human tenants that have 
earned for G6d6l6 its rank and title among the Royal Homes of 
Sport. 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS GUESTS AT LUNCH 
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“THROWN AWAY” 


BY ‘RAPIER ”’ 


In the July number we considered the subject of ‘‘ Certainties,”’ 
showing how often they failed to come off when it seemed most 
impossible that anything could upset them. In August we adopted 
another point of view, and recounted instances of horses who had 
won races when “‘ Not Expected,” and, in several of the cases given, 


not wanted. I might have included those and the present article 
under the general heading ‘‘ The Glorious Uncertainty,” for they are 
all variations of the same theme, tending alike to show the extreme 
difficulties which lie in the way of the adventurous spirits who back 
horses. If hope did not spring “ eternal in the human breast,” as 
Pope so truly says it does, not many men—very few indeed—would 
be found taking, or occasionally laying, the odds for more than one 
or two seasons at any rate; but there is always the idea that some 
day the grand coup may come when one will get back part of the 
money that one has lost; for how many backers are there whose 
balance is not sadly on the wrong side in their transactions with the 
ring ? 

‘The great game” has its own peculiar fascination, or it cer- 
tainly would not be played with the persistence it is. Before all, 
however, it must be described as disappointing. It is hard to get 
a horse that can win races at all; it is vastly harder to get one 
that can win good races; and if, having got him, he keeps sound, 
you are lucky indeed. In my experience it is the soundest horses 
that are first to catch the fever or go wrong in some way which 
makes the “ legs like bars of iron” of no avail. My friend Mr. Arthur 
James’s Huntley occurs to me as a recent example. What a horse 
he seemed when first time out he went to the post for the Windsor 
Castle Stakes at Ascot! Queen’s Holiday and Roseate Dawn had 
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won their previous races; Hands Down was highly esteemed, and 
with good cause; Esquire was said to have been well tried; but 
Huntley cantered home from these and others half a dozen lengths 
in advance. Mr. James appeared to have found a ‘‘ smasher,” for 
the colt only did what was confidently expected of him; but one 
morning an ominous noise is heard when he pulls up, and he speedily 
becomes one of the worst roarers in training. 

You have your horse, however, we will suppose. He is tried, 
and does all he is asked to do handsomely ; he remains sound in 
wind and limb, is never sick or sorry; he is delivered at the post 
trained to the hour. This time it must be all right, for what can 
beat him? Nothing ought to do so, but something does, simply 
because the race is “‘ thrown away”; and I do not think that there is 
anything on the Turf quite so exasperating as such occurrences. 

Of races that have been thus thrown away there is one I have 
written about, though I forget when and where, so we will get that 
over first, as it cannot possibly be omitted. I am speaking of The 
Cob, a son of the Duke of Beaufort’s special favourite, Lord Ronald, 
and of The Roe, a mare who was twenty-four years old when this foal 
was born. As for Lord Ronald, the dinner-table at Badminton used 
sometimes to be ornamented exclusively with cups which he had 
won. Asa three-year-old The Cob came out in the Salisbury Cup. 
The grey Debenture was favourite, the two 100 to 8 outsiders were 
The Cob and Tib, the former of whom won ina canter by six lengths, 
bad third. Appropriately enough, he next started favourite for, and 
won, the Beaufort Handicap at Stockbridge by a head only from 
Whipper-in, Archer up; and then Wood rode him at Kempton, 
when he finished third, beaten three lengths by Kinsky and Merry 
Duchess, the latter winner of next year’s City and Suburban. I 
need hardly say there was much speculation as to what weight The 
Cob would have in the Cesarewitch. The Duke expected about 
6st. 7lb. or 6st. 8lb., and thought his horse would have a great 
chance, so that there was much satisfaction when the Calendar 
appeared with ‘“‘ The Cob, 3 years, 6st. 41b.” He was improving 
every day, he stayed for ever, had a nice turn of speed, and when 
tried before the race made so light of the task that the handicap 
really looked no less than a good thing for him. The idea that 
Silver, of his own age, would give him 121b. was scorned, though 
Silver was first favourite and backed down to 5 to 2. 

A peculiarity of The Cob was his extreme laziness. He would 
do what he was asked, but the request had to be made. On the day 
of the race, October 12, 1886, I was in the Birdcage with the 
Duke of Beaufort when he came across his jockey. “I think you 
are sure to win this race,” the owner of The Cob said, ‘‘but you 
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must be careful how you ride. He is the laziest horse in the world, 
and if you drop your hands to him he’ll stop. I don’t suppose you 
will want to use your whip, but mind you ride him well past the 
post. Do you quite understand? You must keep at him till the 
race is won.” 

The jockey said he understood perfectly, and would be careful 
to obey. In course of time the numbers went up—eighteen starters. 
I saw The Cob saddled in one of the boxes, and when the wearer of 
the blue and white hoop appeared, “‘grim old Alec,” as the trainer 
used to be called, grimmer than ever, for many thousands of pounds 
were at stake, looked down at the little jockey and said to him again 
almost word for word what the Duke had said to him before. 

It is seldom in the extreme that everything falls out so perfectly 
as it did in the case of The Cob—until the critical moment on which 
everything depended. Early in the summer the horse had been set 
down as a very probable Cesarewitch winner if all went well with 
him. Everything had gone admirably. The price was liberal—he 
started at 100 to 8, but our money was on at all sorts of long odds— 
and when he was seen out in front by himself at the distance, nearly 
all the jockeys with their whips up except those who saw that 
further perseverance was absurd, the whole business from first to 
last appeared just about as satisfactory as anything in the world 
possibly could be. Fifty yards from the post the race was won—and 
the jockey dropped his hands! A rider in a violet jacket with a 
white belt kept plodding desperately on in pursuit, and ludicrously 
hopeless as it had seemed two seconds before, when The Cob 
slackened in a couple of strides from a gallop to a canter, the violet- 
jacketed arms became suddenly energetic; and so the post was 
passed. 

Lord Edward Somerset was watching the race by my side, and 
burst out with, ‘‘ Why couldn’t he do what he was told! Running 
it close like that! He did win, you know, didn’t he? didn’t he? 
Only half a length or a neck, I expect, but he won all right ?” 

I had just most fervently answered, ‘‘ Indeed I hope so! ’’ when 
up went Stoneclink’s number ; The Cob had been beaten a length— 
so deceptive are angles at Newmarket—and a Cesarewitch was 
thrown away. 

I mentioned Tib just now as joint outsider with The Cob for 
the Salisbury Cup, and two years afterwards Tib won the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood—another most glaring instance of a thrown 
away race. About that time I was often at Danebury, and knew 
all that was to be known about the daughter of Tibthorpe and 
Lady Rose. She was a speedy mare, and as a five-year-old with 
6 st. 7 lb. had a moderate sort of chance, or so, at any rate, it seemed 
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until we came to learn what Bismarck was, and then I regretted my 
investment on Tib, for Bismarck was at the top of his form, and if 
his trial were correct even with a discount taken off, he simply could 
not be beaten. And correct the trial proved to be. He jumped off, 
his wonderful speed carried him far to the front, and as the field 
neared the distance he was out by himself. Several of the jockeys 
ceased to persevere—what was the good with the flier increasing his 
lead at every stride ? The race was indeed practically over when it 
occurred to Warne to turn round and grin derisively at his pursuers. 
In doing this he loosed his horse’s head, and like a flash Bismarck 
shot across the course at an angle of 45 degrees, making for the rails 
as if he intended to jump into the enclosure. As just remarked, some 
of the jockeys had given up—notably Robinson on the white-legged 
chestnut Satiety, who had won all his four previous races that year, 
and started favourite. One, however, who had stuck to it, trying 
for a place, was Blake on Tib. Warne had so much in hand, and 
Bismarck such speed, that though it took some time to straighten 
the colt, he was only beaten a head, Tib just barely getting home, 
and three strides beyond the post Bismarck was half a length in 
front. 

As I write I call to mind a story of a race being thrown away, 
and what is more, thrown away deliberately, by George Fordham, 
who did not try to win. No jockey ever had a higher character, and 
he was in this respect estimated no more than justly, so that what I 
have stated will no doubt be received by many readers as incredible 
—they will generally decline to believe that the jockey they had 
always considered immaculate could be open to suspicion. Let 
them hear the story, however, which was told to me, more than once, 
by “the Mate,” the late Sir John Astley, who was closely con- 
cerned in it. It was one of ‘“‘the Mate’s” horses that Fordham 
stopped, or at least did not try with, and the owner, though he lost 
his money and the stakes, was not altogether displeased—so I repeat 
he told me: the affair was before my time. 

Fordham when a lad had been much associated with a trainer 
named Drewitt, who lived—and died—at Lewes. The famous 
jockey’s regard for Drewitt and his wife never weakened, and after 
Drewitt’s death Fordham felt much sympathy for the widow, who it 
appears endeavoured in a way for some time to carry on the business, 
aided I do not know by what advisers and assistants, but doubtless 
by Fordham amongst others. At any rate, she had a horse in a 
race at Lewes one day. It was supposed to have a great chance, 
she had backed it, and on its success much—well-nigh everything— 
depended ; for she had fallen upon evil days, and was in the sorest 
straits for money. In the same race Sir John Astley had a horse 
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running ; George Fordham was up, and when it came to the finis 
there were only two in it, ‘‘the Mate’s”’ horse and Mrs. Drewitt’s. 
A few strides from the post Fordham had just the best of it, looked, 
indeed, to have won; but riding an extraordinarily weak finish the 
other got up and passed the post a head to the good. Sir John 
came across the jockey soon afterwards in the paddock, and taking 
him aside said: ‘‘ George, you never tried to win that race!” 

“Oh, Sir John, you know, you must not say that, you know. 
I always try to win, you know,” Fordham replied. 

‘* George, you never tried to win that race !”’ ‘the Mate” replied. 
““ Now, own up!” and he looked him full in the face. 

** Well, Sir John, you know,”’ Fordham began after some hesita- 
tion, “‘I thought 1 had won and then—well, you know, I did get 
thinking of that poor old woman, and what a lot it meant to her, 
with the bailiffs at the door, and perhaps I didn’t ride a very strong 
finish, you know.” 

‘* George, you stopped my horse, and you’re a d——d good fellow,” 
said the kindly Mate. It was a small race, he told me, he had only 
£50 on, and was very glad to be beaten. 

That is the story of how, for the only time in his career, George 
Fordham did not try to win, and of how the owner more than con- 
doned the offence. It was all against the rules of racing, but not 
perhaps so completely opposed to the rules of humanity. I tell the 
tale as it was told to me by one who should have known its truth, and 
hope that I shall not be held guilty of defaming an honest man. 

How many races, I wonder, have been thrown away by the best 
jockeys who—much more often formerly than now—delight to draw 
things close ? 

“TI shall only win a head,” a jockey of the first rank said to me 
once as he was about to get upon a horse in which I was interested. 

“Make it a neck,” I urged; “those short heads shorten 
one’s life!” 

** A neck if you like! ’’ he answered, and measured it to an inch. 

But these very near things do not always quite come off, as I 
know to my cost. 

I was once in a way concerned with a horse that under ordinary 
circumstances could not have lost a certain race at Ascot. There 
were only three runners, and one a hopeless ‘‘50 to 1 offered”? chance— 
of course these do win, but only, when fields are very small, once in 
about two hundred times. 

** What do you think ?”’ I asked the trainer of the only possible, 
and exceedingly remote, danger—the animal belonged to one of the 
most intimate friends I have ever had in the world, but he was not 
present. 
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“Oh, of course it is a certainty for yours,’ was the reply. 
(“‘ Yours” in racing phraseology frequently signifies not your personal 
property but the animal with which you are known to be associated 
by some sort of connection with the stable.) 

“I thought we had seven or eight pounds in hand, but I 
wondered if you fancied yours at all,” I answered, and he rejoined : 

“Seven or eight? Nine or ten at least, I should say. No; I 
thought mine might as well run as he was here, and there’s a bit for 
second, you know. You can’t lose, only you’ll have to lay longish 
odds if you want to bet.” 

** Yes, 100 to 30 I expect ?” I suggested ; and he said, as he went 
out to put his jockey up, “I should think so, and you'll be lucky if 
you can do it.” 

I had no such “‘luck.”” It was necessary to lay 4 to 1 on, and 
fives were taken, starting prices having been returned half-way 
between—g to 2. 

Our jockey, if I may use the pronoun, came skimming along, and 
nearing the Spagnoletti board was two or three lengths ahead, going 
well within himself; so that, summing up the situation, I put down 
my glasses with a sigh of relief, for I had plunged. When I looked 
again our horse was behind; the jockey had pulled him right back a 
couple of lengths; but he sped on, was soon again level with, and then 
in front of, the other—the outsider far behind. This was all right, 
for once! As the leaders passed the boxes, however, the favourite’s 
jockey took another pull—it was more than a “steady,” and then, 
within a very few lengths of the post, he shot his horse out again. 
But the animal “‘ hung” for a moment, for half a second, before he 
again dashed on; and that half-second of hesitation made all the 
difference. Horses that have been raced hate to be called upon for 
these sudden efforts, some of them at least assuredly do. 

‘‘ Wonderful bit of riding, was it not?’ an enthusiast by my 
side on the Iron Stand said to me. ‘‘ He measured it to a fraction!” 

‘‘T hope he did,” I replied, ‘“‘ but I should like to see the 
number up.” Then it went up and I did not like it at all. The 
favourite was beaten by the shortest of short heads. My own idea 
was that a dead heat would have been announced; but the race had 
been thrown away. If my horse had been allowed to stride on com- 
fortably he would have wen with ease; his jockey experienced some 
strange pleasure if he won by only the narrowest of margins, and the 
horse having been asked to do the same thing once or twice before 
had failed to respond with his accustomed promptitude. 

Races, it will be seen, are thrown away in various fashions. 
The Cob did not win because his jockey failed to obey simple orders ; 
Bismarck lost the Stewards’ Cup because his jockey played the fool ; 
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why Fordham was beaten at Lewes the reader may decide for 
himself; the Ascot certainty was defeated by reason of a bit of “‘ flash” 
riding. These are the blows that the patient backer meets with 
when his calculations are based on the most accurate knowledge. 

There are other ways in which the “ talent’’ are brought to 
grief, one being the carelessness of jockeys, and on a certain rare 
occasion I had the luck of such a race. A horse in the stable which 
sheltered the ‘‘ 4 to 1 on” favourite about which I have just written 
was entered for a race at a Newmarket July Meeting. Why he 
should have been entered I cannot explain, because he never won—he 
would not try—his business in life being to lead work. However, 
he was engaged, as his owner fancied a race might do him good— 
remind him that he was a racehorse after all. 

The event finished at the top of the hill, the end of the Bunbury 
Mile; but at least two of the jockeys were labouring under a mis- 
conception. They evidently fancied that the race ended at the New 
T.Y.C. winning post, and some distance from here they began their 
set-to, this being their goal. All the others, with one exception, 
were obvious victims of the same error, or at least they fell into the 
mistake of the. other two; and when the couple had done their fight 
they all began to pull up—except Kempton Cannon on our forlorn 
chance. Hehad only been riding for a year or so, but he was blessed 
with a head and had taken the trouble of finding out whether the 
race ended at the foot or at the top of the hill; so he went plodding 
on, taking no notice of the rest, who, however, began to take notice 
of him. They may have glanced around and observed that there 
was no judge in the box and no flag above it, at any rate they put 
on all possible pressure; but Kempton Cannon had been riding all 
the time for one point, and just got there by a neck. He would not 
have been in the first five if the other jockeys had known where the 
race really ended. 

That the Two Thousand was thrown away on Donovan when 
Enthusiast was allowed to beat him no one can doubt. Previous 
and subsequent running shows how much the Duke of Portland’s 
colt had in hand if it had not been wasted. It was a triumph of 
those waiting tactics which it is the present fashion so con- 
temptuously to decry. The result of this Two Thousand Guineas 
just alters an important record. Isinglass now stands at the head 
of the list of horses that have won most money, having £57,455 to 
his credit (I suppose this is the amount, though poor Colonel 
McCalmont, in an autograph statement written for and reproduced 
in facsimile in the first number of this magazine, made it less). 
Donovan comes next with £55,153; but if F. Barrett had not 
thrown away the race there would have been another £4,000 to 
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go to Donovan’s account, and he would therefore have headed the 
list with £59,153. 

The late George Barrett once threw away a race by reason of 
inability to hold his tongue. The scene was Sandown. He was up 
on Cissy, a filly belonging to the late Lord Edward Somerset. The 
Bard was in the race, Archer riding, but he had to give 13 1b., and 
Cissy was so well just then that her friends were quietly confident, 
notwithstanding that she started at an outside price, The Bard being 
favourite at 7 to 2 on. 

“IT shall beat you to-day!’ Barrett said to Archer when they 
got down to the post, and in answer toa contemptuous “‘ Not you!” 
Cissy’s jockey proceeded to say how the filly had come on and how 
well she had done in a recent gallop. When the flag fell Cissy 
jumped off in front and was soon leading by some lengths. Now, 
Archer had such a poor opinion of her that, as he told me after- 
wards, but for Barrett’s chatter he should have taken no notice of 
her, waiting for her to come back; but what her jockey had said 
was in his mind, and so he set off in pursuit instead of allowing her 
to increase her lead. He caught her, but she stuck to him gallantly, 
and he only won by three-quarters of a length. ‘‘ He would have 
beaten me if he had held his tongue,” Archer said to me after the 
race, and so it was owing to George Barrett that The Bard goes 
down in Turf history with a record as a two-year-old of sixteen races 
and sixteen wins. 

Races are lost every year in one particular way. A jockey sup- 
poses that he has a certain horse to beat, and that if he can take 
care of him or her the result is safe. It was thus that Donovan 
lost the Two Thousand ; F. Barrett believed that the only possible 
danger was Pioneer, and heeded nothing else. Last year the same 
thing happened at Newmarket; Lane on Newsboy (11 to 8) feared 
only Bass Rock, and, as a matter of fact, did not fear him very 
much, for Newsboy was thought sure to win. K. Cannon on Bass 
Rock (6 to 4) feared only Newsboy, so the two jockeys watched 
each other, while Maher on Extradition (8 to 1) waited to pounce 
down on them, duly pounced, and won by a head—Newsboy dis- 
posing of Bass Rock as had been anticipated. I believe Mr. George 
Thursby admits frankly that the Newmarket Stakes last May was 
another instance. He had, as he supposed, to beat St. Amant 
and need not trouble about the rest. It was natural enough; 
in the Two Thousand Guineas he had lost much ground at the 
start, and, nevertheless, easily accounted for Henry the First. 
John o’ Gaunt had certainly made as much improvement in the 

‘interval as Mr. Musker’s colt could have done, and when, 
therefore, in the Stakes, Mr. Thursby got well away, what possible 
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danger could come from Henry the First? He ‘ got at” St. Amant 
accordingly. St. Amant did not like it, and was either worn down or 
declined to try to beat John o’ Gaunt—opinions differ as to what 
occurred. Having unmistakably beaten Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
colt, Mr. Thursby fancied that he had won his race, eased his horse, 
to find Henry the First unexpectedly at his side, and not now to be 
shaken off. Then once more there was the Ascot Cup last June: 
Mornington Cannon—as I judged from what I saw, and I believe 
he afterwards told Major Beatty that this view is correct—sup- 
posed that Zinfandel had only Sceptre to beat; Madden, on the 
mare, had the notion that Zinfandel was the only runner with a 
chance, so the two jockeys rode against each other much as if 
they were riding a match, letting Lane on Throwaway steam on 
ahead without taking any serious notice of him. 

The way in which most races are thrown away is the failure of 
jockeys to obey orders. I had a very nervous young horse under my 
charge some time ago who would not stand the whip, and I 
impressed upon the jockey that he must on no account hit 
him—it was certain to do serious harm and could not possibly 
do good. Two animals were in front of him before the distance 
was reached, but both were beginning to lob and lurch; my horse 
was going on steadily, well within himself, when the wretched 
boy took up his whip and laid into the colt as hard as he 
could, making the animal curl up and so shorten his stride that 
he at once dropped farther back—to be flogged all the harder. 
The other two crawled past the post, but would have been beaten 
easily had it not been for the whip. 

I remember a friend, who had a horse in a seven-furlong race, 
failing to get any of the jockeys he wanted and having to put up 
one who had indeed carried off two or three notable events, but 
was a very bad rider. 

“T think you can’t be beaten if you do what I tell you,’’ the 
owner said. ‘ My horse barely gets seven furlongs, but he’s very 
well and there’s little to beat. He has a great burst of speed, and 
I want you to lie back three or four lengths behind the leader till 
you get quite to the distance; then balance him nicely, come with 
one run, and you ought to get home comfortably.” 

“‘That’s just the very sort of race I like to ride, sir!” the jockey 
answered. As soon as the flag fell, however, he went to the front. 
When they had gone about half way he had a four or five lengths’ 
lead of everything, then began to drop back, was gradually caught 
and beaten by a neck! Had the jockey followed his instructions he 
must have won comfortably. 

One more story of how a race was thrown away because a jockey 
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had not his wits about him and I have done. It was at Epsom; 
there were only three runners for a race, including a very good-looking 
chestnut horse, who for private reasons carried my sympathies, and 
a bay mare that used to come down the Epsom and Brighton hills 
at an altogether amazing pace—a “short runner,” she could stay 
the five furlongs here ; she always “ struck the ground” as the phrase 
goes, was in her stride at once, and took so much catching that she 
was desperately hard to reach if the handicappers had given her a 
chance. At the time I am writing about she was very near the end 
of her career, and how she had been trained was a puzzle, for her 
legs were in a melancholy condition. She retained her speed, how- 
ever, it was reported; and if she did not break down—for the going 
was very hard—she was sure towin. The chestnut was the outsider 
of the trio, but he galloped a bit nevertheless, though not a big 
enough bit to beat the mare unless sométhing out of the way 
occurred to help him. They went to the post, and before the 
flag fell to my astonishment the jockey on the chestnut suddenly 
dashed off. The mare was after him in a tick, as usual she struck 
the ground—the jockey who was riding her had a reputation for the 
rapidity with which he always got away from the post—and, off like 
a shot, passed the chestnut. The third horse followed more slowly ; 
but when the mare was well away, striding down the hill in her 
usual style, the jockey on the chestnut quickly pulled up and trotted 
back to the starter—the flag was still up, there had never been any 
sign that the three were to go. How came it that a jockey of long 
experience made such a mistake ? 

In point of fact it was not—he never quite admitted this, but I 
always believed my version—a mistake at all. He saw the con- 
dition of the mare’s legs, and more than suspected that a dash down 
that adamantine hill would just about settle her. He pretended 
therefore that he thought it was a start, in the hope that if he set off 
the jockey on the mare, eager to get well away, would be after him 
at once; then, fairly off, the chances were that she would gallop the 
course. So it befell. The jockey passed the judge, and then finding 
that it had been a false start, turned to ascend the hill again; and it 
was a very lame animal that hobbled back to repeat the journey 
as well as she could. She finished last, beaten many lengths—the 
chestnut won—and she never appeared on a racecourse again. 
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ON THE RAZOR-TOPPED BANK 


THE “LEPS” OF TIPPERARY 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND AND EVA WEST 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Authors 


“Can he jump?” ‘‘Small houses!” Such was the laconic reply 
of a sporting Tipperary farmer, when asked as to the “ lepping ” 
powers of his horse; and, indeed, to cross the country in the wake 
of the flying pack, with a breast-high scent, and no time to choose 
a favourable place, one has occasionally to face banks as high as an 
Irish cabin. 

It would be hard to find a more all-round sporting country 
than Tipperary. There is hunting every day of the week, for the 
enthusiastic townspeople of Fethard keep a trencher-fed pack, which 
assembles regularly every Sunday morning after mass, and shows 
excellent sport after hare and outlying fox. Then Mr. Croome, 
the well-known steeplechase rider and trainer of many a good horse, 
amongst others Lord Waterford’s game little mare Grange, hunts 
the Clonmel Harriers, which afford wonderful runs after the stout 
hares for which the country they hunt over is famous. 

For those who are fond of rough shooting, plenty of snipe and 
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duck are to be found. In summer, when hunting isa joy of the 
past, one can while away many a pleasant hour rod in hand along 
the river banks, luring the game brown trout with locally dressed 
“golden wren ”’ and other equally killing flies. 

But to “hark forrard.”” The popular master, Mr. Burke, has 
the cream of Tipperary to hunt over; the farms are practically all 
grazing land, consequently ploughed fields are rarely found, and one 
can gallop for miles over grand sound grass, intersected by every 
variety of fence, banks and sound doubles predominating; the 
exception being the Mullinahone district, where the big ditches full 
of water, thick hedges lining the tops of the banks, and deep 


ISAAC TAKING TWO SPRINGS TO GET ON I7FT. 51IN. DOUBLE 


going, combine to make that end of the county less popular. Also, 
beyond the river rises the mountain of Slievenaman. Beautiful in 
its ever-changing colours of misty greys and deeper purple, it is yet 
a sad stopper to many a good hunt, as far as horses are concerned ; 
for the sides are steep and stony, ravines and bogs have to be 
crossed, and in the vapours that enshroud the summit one might 
very easily find it hard to come down again; as a rule, no one 
attempts to follow hounds except the Master and whips, and they 
do not enjoy it. 

We rode up to the cairn this summer, and were well rewarded 
for the climb. (What condition, by the way, a few such expeditions 
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would put ona hunter!) Stretching off in the distance, as far as 
the eye can see, is a beautiful undulating country, sweeping away 
beyond Carrick to the Atlantic, westwards to the Galtees, with grass, 
nothing but grass to be seen, and the gorse coverts marked out in a 
blaze of brilliant gold. 

A great many of the coverts consist of snug patches of this 
gorse lying along the hillsides, some being quite unenclosed, all 
well stocked with foxes. If gorse bushes could grow gramaphones, 
what “ records” they could give to an appreciative audience—the 
horse-coping, each man on a perfect ‘‘ wonder,” “the best horse he 


ISAAC LANDING OVER 17 FT. 5IN. DOUBLE 


ever rode,” etc. Perhaps later on in the proceedings there is not 
so much “ buck,” when it is noticed that the same ‘‘ wonder’”’ has 
been taking plaster casts of his head in the mud. On the other 
hand, if you happen to be the “‘ coper,” you will learn in five minutes 
that your steed has every undesirable quality known to horseflesh, 
so much so that one would really have to breed a 19-hand horse to 
carry them all. The man who asked his groom why he was such a 
fearful liar, and got the ready response, ‘‘ Ah, faith, and why would 
I be wastin’ the truth on thim,” got the essence of Irish horse- 
dealing character in a nutshell. 

I remember an amusing incident out with the hounds. We 
had run into a covert, hounds had been silent for some time, when 
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a ‘‘malicious captain ” (Hibernian for “ militia’’), having descried a 
native frantically waving his hat some way off on the hill, incau- 
tiously gave vent to a ‘ Tally.” Out came the Master with his 
hounds. ‘‘ Which way did he go?” M.C.: “‘ There is a man over 
there waving his hat.” Master (almost speechless): ‘‘ Damn you, 
sir; do you suppose I came out to hunt a man’s hat?” Later on, 
the man (and hat) were encountered, and the Master was greeted 
with, ‘‘ Begob, yer honour, I mistook ye for the harriers.” 

To get on to the “‘ lepping” part of the programme, however. 
Thinking that photographs will illustrate better than words the 
fences one meets and the method of negotiating them, we have 


SHOWING POSITION OF HIND LEGS, FOLLOWING OVER AND KICK BACK FROM 
THE OFF SIDE 


taken a series of snapshots, and have to thank Isaac, brown cob, 
15 hands, by King John, who kindly consented to jump in cold 
blood anything required for the benefit of the camera. Very likely 
most people would say the fences looked bigger when crossed in 
cold blood than with hounds, but really it is just the contrary. 
Several fences jumped last season struck us as being particularly 
big, so when taking these photographs we hunted them out, and 
rode some of the old lines over again, in all cases finding them 
much less formidable than we had expected. The only way to 
account for this is, that when hounds are hunting one must jump, 
whether one likes the look of a place or not, and cannot take it at 
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one’s leisure. Probably, again, you have several horses thundering 
down behind you, with the certain knowledge that if you don’t bustle 
along you will be jostled out of your place or jumped on, and 
certainly there is no more unpleasant sensation than the feeling 
that the horse behind has just missed changing on the back of the 
saddle you happen to occupy—and they don’t always miss! 

Isaac, among other qualities, is supremely conceited, and knew 
quite well that I was “‘ taking his sketch.’’ It was amusing to see 


EASY OVER A BLIND DRAIN 


him waiting, ears pricked for the word “ Ready,” when, with a light 
bound, he was on to and over the straightest banks, thoroughly 
enjoying the proceedings. The measurements of some of these 
banks were taken, from imprint of hind shoe taking-off, to the top 
of the bank. In changing, a horse digs in his hind feet about 
two feet from the top of a bank, on the near side, his fore feet 
occupying a similar position on the far side; the hind legs then 
follow over and kick back from just above where the fore feet were 
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A STONE-FACED BANK 


Notice the different ways of jumping. The lady’s cob is letting himself down to make the 
jump as smallas he can. May Boy, more flippant, is springing from the top 


MAY BOY CLEARING DOUBLE I3FT. QIN. 
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resting. Of course every horse has his own method, but woe betide 
the rider whose mount is inclined to be wo flippant, and attempts 
to fly these fences without laying hoof to sod. Such a horse will 
frequently repose wrong side up in some liquid gripe, when, if it 
happens to be a narrow one, ropes and spades will be in requi- 
sition. There are no professional “ wreckers,” as in Meath and 


other counties, but the “ boys” will always turn up ‘‘ convanient ”’ 
to lend a helping hand, and greatly enjoy digging operations which 
have the price of a drink in them. 

The natives’ ideas of sport are sometimes rather quaint ; they 
like to see plenty of lepping and the ‘‘ dogs” having a good run 


A KANGAROO BUCK OVER A STONE WALL, VERY HARD TO SIT 


at any price. One day our fox, after a short hunt, took refuge in a 
waterworks drain. An official of the company happened to be 
adjacent and promptly turned on a goodly supply of water, where- 
upon a very drowned fox was washed down. Just as hounds were 
moving off, a native discovered another fox crawling out of the 
drain, which, with a wild yell of triumph, he picked up in his arms, 
and hounds making it somewhat lively for him, he bolted to the 
nearest place of safety, which chanced to be a gate pier; having 
scrambled up which, he sat on the nearly ‘‘ quenched ”’ fox, imploring 
the spectators to keep the Master and “dogs” until the poor 
‘baste’ had got his wind again, to give them a run. Needless to 
say, Brer Fox was allowed to depart in peace. 
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“KICKING BACK 


A STONE-FACED DOUBLE 9 FT. HIGH 
NO. CX. VOL. xIx.—September 1604 
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This was a day full of amusing incidents. Later in the after- 
noon we had a good hunt, but unfortunately at an early stage of 
the proceedings the Master, whips, and most of the field, were 
thrown out by a wire, a most unusual occurrence. The lucky few 
who were with hounds when they checked had the somewhat un- 
enviable experience of trying to collect the pack on to the nearest road 
home. There is no animai quite so exasperating as a hound when 
it knows you are not the right person to obey. It invariably puts 
on a most sheepish expression, having discovered which way it is 
required to go promptly bolts in the opposite direction, and all 


‘Il CAN’T LET MYSELF FAR DOWN IN THIS” 


the names in the stud-book will only make it lay legs to groui.d 
the faster. It was an exhausted field who finally met one of the 
whips, to their mutual relief. 

Certainly one requires a clever and handy fencer to be able, 
when nccessary, to turn and walk along the top of a bank, as it is 
impossible to know what trap awaits one; occasionally it may 
take the form of a quarry pit, duck pond, or something equally 
interesting; indeed, one keen follower of the hounds was only 
saved a nasty fall by the instinct of his horse, which repeatedly 
refused a bank, his master finally having to choose another place. 
On looking back he saw that where his horse refused he would have 
jumped over into a quarry. One of the photographs represents a 
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BANK WITH OPEN DRAIN—A SAFE FENCE 


A STONE-FACED BANK—THE HORSES ARE STANDING IN THE DITCH 
T 2 
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stone-faced bank g ft. 4in. high, a razor-top barely six inches broad, 
and a dug-out slope on either side. As the hard-riding first whip 
(who also figures in these illustrations) justly remarked, ‘‘ The more 
you look at it the less you like it.” But, fortunately for the field, 
this kind of obstacle is not often encountered. 

Looking at the fences on paper cannot possibly inspire the 
uninitiated with the same awe and respect that one feels when first 
going at the originals ; but, indeed, considering the variety of fences, 


‘*A SURPRISE!’’—ON THE FAR SIDE IS AN EXTRA WIDE DITCH 


it is astonishing how few falls one sees. Irish horses have a won- 
derful way of saving themselves, and seem always to have the 
proverbial leg to spare. 

Of course all the banks are not on such a large scale ; generally 
there is nothing to stop a good hunter, but people coming to hunt 
in Ireland must expect “lepping,” and plenty of it. Mr. Burke 
generally schools across from covert to covert, so that even when 
hounds are not hunting one gets plenty of practice. Hunting-gates 
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WHAT IN IRELAND TAKES THE PLACE OF ENGLISH HUNTING-GATFS 


A BANK WITH A DUG-OUT ‘‘GRAVE,’’ (ROSSED IN A GOOD HUNT FROM 
BULLYLUSKY. FIVE OR SIX HORSES CAME TO GRIEF OVER THIS 
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do not exist; occasionally a fine pair of stone pillars are erected, 
but the space between is occupied by a stone wall or stiff pile of 
thorn bushes. 

There are few rivers, and these are generally fordable; but 
I remember one day jumping one, and on looking back saw a lady 
walking her horse into it, when with a splash they disappeared 
under water, several others following suit ; the river was soon full 
of horses, riderless and otherwise, gaily swimming up and down. 
I heard afterwards that at this innocent-looking jump the water was 
over eight feet deep. 


WELL OVER 


Talking of rivers reminds me of a gallant incident. The 
Munster river, well known for its depth and steep banks, was 
crossed by hounds in a capital hunt from the celebrated covert 
Prouts Furze over into the Kilkenny country. In trying to 
swim the stream a hard-riding sportsman parted company with his 
horse. He, however, managed to regain the near bank; but the 
horse, swept down by the current, was in danger of drowning. 
Mr. Jack Poe, on his well-known mare Belva, first rescued the 
horse, bringing it safely to the far bank; then, swimming back, 
picked up the owner, and Belva with her double burden safely 
landed both on the far bank. 
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‘*DON’T I DO THIS NICELY ?’’—BIG DOUBLE NEAR D’ARCY'S CROSS 


THE WAY NOT TO JUMP 


The cob made a very bad mistake, losing his hind legs, a 1d nearly turned a somersault, but recovered in 10ib 
some wonderful way and landed safely. This shows the narrow top to the g ft. 4 in. stone-faced bank 4fiv.i 
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In conclusion let me say that anyone wanting to hunt over 
this glorious country could not do better than go to Fethard, the 
centre of the hunting district, where excellent accommodation is 
obtainable for man and beast. For the benefit of other amateurs 
who might like to try their hand at this most interesting branch of 
photography, let me add that these illustrations were taken on the 
Kodak Company E. R. ‘‘ Seed ”’ plates, exposure gj, second. 


‘* THICK PLACE ’’—JUMPING OVER STREAM 
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BY HOME GORDON 


It has always proved difficult to write good fiction about cricket, 
and the short story which deals with the game nearly always con- 
cludes with a tie or win by the narrowest margin of a wicket or 
arun. This is, of course, quite justifiable, because the romancist 
selects the most exciting issue which is possible, and composes his 
incidents round it. In real cricket, however, a tie is a very rare 
occurrence, at all events in first-class matches; and the fact that one 
has been played during the present season at Lord’s has suggested 
a brief survey of all those recorded in the history of the game. No 
doubt some mathematician would blandly work out exactly the odds 
against any individual match being a tie, but cricket is unfavourable 
to the most elaborate forecasts, and the actual number of ties is 
far fewer than would be reasonably supposed. 

Up to 1860 three ties are recorded in important fixtures, and 
since then there have been eight in England and one in Australia— 
Fifteen of New South Wales v. First Australian team at Sydney, 
December 1877. London has proved the most favourable locality 
for these results, as two have occurred at Lord’s and no fewer than 
six at the Oval. In several cases an unusual strain has been put on 
the umpires by the momentousness of their final adjudication, and 
in the ‘‘ good old days” of cricket there were some real bad decisions. 
No more need be observed on the topic, but sometimes in minor 
cricket to this day the umpire at a crisis has proved an invaluable 
twelfth man to his side, and such has been known, formerly, to be 
the case on more important occasions. 
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There was a dispute over the runs of the first tie on record. 
This was played on Windmill Downs at Hambledon on July 8 
and 9, 1783, when the Hambledon Club, with Lumpy, met Kent, 
with Bedster and Yalden. It is not known which side won the toss, 
but the official totals were 140 and 62 against 111 and gi. It is, 
however, stated “‘ Kent actually won the match. It was discovered 
afterwards that Pratt, the scorer, whose method (which was the 
usual one at the time) was to cut a notch on a stick for every run, 
and to cut every tenth notch longer in order to count the whole 
more expeditiously, had by mistake marked in one place the eleventh 
notch instead of the tenth. The stick was afterwards produced, 
but the other scorer would not or could not produce his. Both sides 
were alternately favourites and high odds laid.” 

Over some of the worthies who played in this match a few 
observations may be of interest. The Duke of Dorset, who was in 
the county eleven, went as ambissador to France in the following 
year and tried to get an eleven to come over to play in Paris. The 
side actually reached Dover, where they learnt the Duke had 
fled from France on the first outbreak of the revolution. The 
captain of this side would have been Yalden, of whom it is recorded 
that he once, when fielding, jumped over a fence, and when on his 
back still caught the ball. ‘‘ Lumpy” was the assumed name of 
Edward Stevens, given him according to one tale because he was so 
fat, according to another because he once ate a whole apple pie at a 
Hambledon dinner, and to a third because of some peculiarity in his 
bowling. He always tried to get the wicket pitched behind a rising 
piece of ground, so that he might deliver shooters over the brow, 
which gives a curious impression of obsolete cricket grounds. John 
Ring deserves note to-day as being the earliest bitsman who went 
in for leg-play. ‘*‘ The law for leg before wicket was not passed nor 
much wanted, till Ring, one of our best hitters, was shabby enough 
to get his leg in the way and take advantage of the bowlers.” He 
died from a fever caused by a ball, bowled by his brother, suddenly 
rising and breaking his nose. Robert Clifford, who specially dis- 
tinguished himself in the tie “‘ by his attention,” when young met 
with an accident by which the two smaller fingers were kept down in 
his palm. This caused some twist in his delivery, but must have 
teen very awkward for catching and fielding. 

Fifty-six years elapsed before the next tie, which was at Lord’s, 
on June 20and 21, 1839. Two days previously Cambridge had beaten 
Oxford by an innings and 125 runs, and a new match was tried, 
“ Undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge v. Marylebone,” five of 
the losing University going into the field with six of the victorious ; 
but had it not been for the uncommon result the game would long 
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have been relegated to oblivion. Bayley and Cobbett divided the 
University wickets, and the best contributions were those of Mr. R. 
Kynaston for M.C.C., 21 and 28. Had the Universities not allowed 
26 extras to only 7 by the Club, a victory by a small margin could 
have been obtained. The encounter appears to have roused very 
scanty interest. 

Of course, in 1847 county cricket did not exercise the potent 
spell over the community of spectators that is now the case; and 
for many years afterwards the qualification of some playing for a 
shire was of a dubiousness stretched to vanishing point. But there 
can be no doubt that keen and capital games always took place 
when counties met, and one of the best was the encounter between 
Surrey and Kent at the Oval on the opening days of July 1847. 

Glancing over the names of those participating, we seem 
confronted with the giants of the past. Surrey could boast no 
amateur so skilled as Mr. Mynn, who went in first for Kent; but 
Mr. N. Felix was a prominent batsman, who made the highest 
score of the match, 46 not out, and his name is more associated 
with Surrey, which he then represented, than with Kent, for which 
at times he also played. George Brockwell and Daniel Hayward 
were the uncle and grandfather respectively of the two great Surrey 
batsmen of our own time. W. Martingell appears to have been 
as keen on horse-racing as on cricket. Fuller Pilch was a Norfolk 
man by birth, but received £100 a year to live in Kent, where he 
was said to be the most inveterate smoker in the county, as well 
as a most elegant bat. The most redoubtable bowler was William 
Hillyer, one of the very best of the early round-arm bowlers, in 
pace medium, with a big break from leg, getting many caught in 
the slips off balls that were going away. 

Surrey went in first and compiled 112, of which Messrs. Lee 
and Felix were accountable for 86, but Kent headed this by 15 runs, 
Fuller Pilch getting 29 and his brother 24. Surrey then made 160, 
Chester, who was a powerful hitter, being the leading run-getter 
with 36 to his credit. Left with 146 to win, with the brothers 
Pilch again to the fore, Kent made the match a tie when only 
seven wickets had fallen, and then Sewell caught Martin off 
Brockwell, while Daniel Day clean bowled Mr. Whittaker, and 
successfully appealed for obstruction against Belton, thus preventing 
the visitors from obtaining the necessary single. Daniel Day was 
a fastish medium right-handed bowler, whose balls came very quick 
off the pitch with a slight break from leg. To obtain three wickets 
without a run at such a juncture is as remarkable a piece of cricket 
as was ever performed, even at the Oval. It is noteworthy that, 
whilst Mortlock, senior, was one umpire, the name of the other 
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is not given, so we are left to surmise that it was the unknown who 
yielded to that final shout of ‘‘ How’s that ?”’—l.b.w. 

It is perhaps a little stretching of the point according to 
modern view to include a match against odds, but it has long been 
accepted that among first-class ties is the encounter between 
Sixteen of Oxford and the All England Eleven. Almost any day 
at Lord’s can now be seen a member of the University team, 
namely, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, now on the Committee of M.C.C., 
and one of the most famous batsmen of his own or any other period. 
Jackson and Willsher, however, proved far too good for the amateurs, 
the former claiming seventeen for 63, and the latter eight for 41. 
Mr. E. T. Daubeny was equally effective, as his very straight bowling 
accounted for eight of the famed professional team at a cost of 
only 17 runs. On fourth hands they were left with 97 to get, and 
though Tinsley made 39 and Daft 26, they were finally dismissed 
one run short of this, and it took 85 overs (of four balls each) to 
enable them to compile this moderate score. 

The next five ties all took place at the Oval, two occurring 
within a couple of months of one another in 1868. On the earlier 
occasion, when Surrey was opposing M.C.C., the club brought a 
strong side, including Dr. E. M. Grace, Grundy, and Wootton. 
Winning the toss they compiled 175, Mr. C. F. Buller being absent, 
but were headed by the home team, who made 204, Pooley earning 
talent money by getting 50. Dr. E. M. Grace was afterwards the 
only bat to offer much resistance to Griffiths and Bristow, so Surrey 
had 94 to get. With only four wickets down for 71, the game 
seemed over, but the only amateurs—Messrs. Noble and Calvert— 
both ran themselves out; then Wootton claimed six for 49, and 
they just failed to achieve the task. 

Oddly enough, when Middlesex also had a tie at the Oval 
seven weeks later, one of the visitors—the wicket-keeper, Mr. Halli- 
well—was absent in the first innings; and another coincidence was 
that Surrey’s first total of 93 was exactly the tie score in the other 
match. At this epoch Surrey was drawing to the close of what 
might be called “‘the unreformed period” of its history, and, as 
it happened, both sides were without one valuable man, neither 
Mortlock nor Mr. R. D. Walker playing. The visitors won the 
toss, and, thanks to a useful partnership between Messrs. I. D. 
Walker and Green, scored 112. Mr. E. Rutter and Howitt, 
however, dismissed Surrey for the aforesaid 93, of which Griffiths 
made exactly one-third. Middlesex then scored 167, Mr. H. A. 
Richardson obtaining 56. Requiring 187 to win, so well did Surrey 
open that Humphrey and Jupp had go on the board before they 
were separated; but though Stephenson subsequently batted 
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steadily, the exciting solution of the struggle was never obtained, 
Tom Hearne bowling Roberts for nothing when the scores were level. 

Messrs. V. E. Walker, I. D. Walker, with Pooley, Jupp, and 
Southerton, were the only cricketers who took part both in that 
game and in the next tie between Surrey and Middlesex, on 
August 10, 1876. This was a far bigger scoring match than any 
of those previously dealt with, 920 runs being knocked up. It was 
also the last match in which Mr. R. D. Walker appeared at the 
Oval, and he had a lot to do with the result. On first hands the 
home team led by 77, thanks to a great innings of 94 by Mr. W. W. 
Read, who was batting whilst 196 were scored. Middlesex, 
however, ran up the then large total of 322, Mr. R. D. Walker 
getting 104, Mr. H. R. Webbe 52, and Mr. M. Turner carrying 
out his bat for 41. Surrey were set to get 246, and though 
Mr. W. W. Read, Mr. H. K. Avory, and Jupp made 41, 42, and 43 
respectively, eight wickets were down for Ig1. Barratt was never 
a great bat, but he hit away that day with the hardness so often 
shown by a left-hander when the plight is desperate. Lambert 
caught Southerton smartly when only six runs were needed. Five 
were made, and then Burges caught Barratt off one of Mr. R. 
Henderson’s slows, and the players returned to the pavilion, 
thinking the match had been won. There is some doubt as to how 
the error was discovered, but with the aid of the additional score- 
book, in those days kept by the reporters, it was discovered that 
the game had ended in a tie. 

At Kennington of late years the teams for Gentlemen v. 
Players have not been worthy of the title, but in former days very 
strong sides were put into the field. In 1883 the match was 
noticeable at the outset for the absence of Dr. W. G. Grace, for 
the first time since 1867, while the invidious nature of the delivery 
of some of those who undertook the attack for the amateurs 
would nowadays provoke unpleasant comment. Though Barlow 
and Ulyett opened in great style, the rest of the professionals did 
not appreciate the formidable expresses of Mr. Hugh Rotherham. 
Nine of the Gentlemen, however, obtained double figures in a 
total of 235. Then, with Mr. A. G. Steel bowling superbly, no 
one could resist him long except poor Billy Bates, who gave 
a fine exhibition of hard hitting. One hundred and fifty were 
needed when the Gentlemen went in, but Flowers kept an 
excellent Jength and made the ball do a lot, so that 14 were 
still required when the last man, Mr. Hugh Rotherham, joined 
Mr. A. P. Lucas, who had gone in first. A safe catch was 
not one of the cricket virtues of Bates, and he badly dropped 
the Warwickshire man in the long-field. A good deal has been 
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heard about the poor way in which the Players are generally 
captained, but it was a fine bit of judgment to put on Peate 
with the game a tie, because he had not taken a wicket in the 
match; but with his second delivery he saved the game, for he 
bowled Rotherham. 

Two years earlier at Brighton there ought to have been a 
tie for James Lillywhite’s benefit match under the same title. 
It was the most exciting struggle of the season, and the Gentlemen 
deserved the larger share of the credit, because their bowling 
was limited to the attacks of a triumvirate, namely Messrs. A. G. 
Steel, Appleby, and Bettesworth, the latter so soon destined 
to leave cricket in order to write about it. Messrs. Hornby, Steel, 
and Vernon were the only amateurs who that summer had played 
in the fixture at Lord’s, but the professionals had Ulyett, Barnes, 
Bates, Selby, and Morley of the St. John’s Wood team, Pilling 
standing down owing to an injury. 

The paid division began by compiling 204, Barlow and Bates, 
by characteristic but widely different methods, getting 104 of 
these runs. The Gentlemen exactly equalled this, making the 
match a tie on the first innings. There was again a marked 
difference in the method of obtaining runs, Mr. Herbert Whitfeld 
needing three hours to compile 34 not out, and Mr. A. N. Hornby 
rattling up 69 out of go whilst at the wicket. The Players were 
less fortunate on the second occasion, for though Selby made 46 
and Bates again hit hard, they were all out for 112, thanks to 
the bowling of Mr. A. G. Steel, who claimed seven wickets for only 
54 runs. Needing 113 to win, Mr. A. G. Steel going in first 
with Mr. T. S. Pearson assisted to put up 55 for the first wicket. 
Alfred Shaw then bowled five opponents with only nine runs 
being scored off him. There were six out when 14 were still 
required for victory, but Messrs. Hornby and R. T. Ellis were 
both dismissed without any addition. Mr. Bettesworth followed ; 
both he and his partner Mr. Whitfeld scored two each and 
a couple of byes were run. Bates, however, knocked a stump 
out of the ground at 108, and Mr. Appleby brought up the rear. 
Off a fluky stroke he made three and then hit out at the first 
ball he received from Shaw, intending to finish the match, but 
was grandly caught and bowled from a very hot return. The 
match, therefore, was won by the Players by the margin of one 
run, but it has always been asserted that the Gentlemen really 
made 112, which would have made a tie on both innings. 

The finish of Gentlemen v. Players in 1896 at the Oval was 
quite as exciting. Both sides were first-rate though not precisely 
representative. The professionals led with a total of 248, Mr. Bull 
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taking eight wickets for fewer than a dozen runs apiece. With 
Messrs. C. L. Townsend, W. W. Read, and H. K. Foster account- 
able for 224, the Gentlemen should have made more than 303; 
but when the Players were dismissed for 1g1 it looked an easy 
task for such amateur batting to get 137. Dr. W. G. Grace 
batted magnificently, but it took him two hours and a half to 
compile 53 not out, and nobody except Mr. Percy Perrin stayed 
with him or could face Tom Richardson. With the score a tie, 
the Surrey man bowled Mr. Bull, which brought in the last man, 
Mr. R. P. Lewis. This gentleman was a fine wicket-keeper, 
but without any exception the very worst batsman who ever 
came into first-class cricket; for example, in 1895 he had visited 
the wickets eight times for Oxford University for an aggregate 
of six, four of which had been made in one effort. But he was 
equal to an occasion when any batsman’s nerve might fail without 
reproach, for he somehow managed to get the ball away and 
Dr. Grace came thundering down the pitch, backing up with the 
keenness of a boy in his teens. 

As neither of these thrilling matches was a tie they are perhaps 
a digression from my text. There is, however, one other tie 
which I desire to recall, though it did not count as a first-class 
fixture. I refer of course to the encounter between Somersetshire 
and Middlesex, at Taunton, in 1890. Thanks to the bowling of 
Nichols and Tyler, with some big hitting by Mr. H. T. Hewett 
assisted by Major W. C. Hedley, Somerset had won the Whit 
Monday match at Lord’s by 78 runs. The return was played 
on a wicket materially affected by heavy rain. On first hands 
only one run separated the totals 107 and 108, the visitors leading ; 
and in either case one clever batsman had been largely responsible, 
Mr. J. B. Challen getting 4g and Mr. A. J. Webbe 43. Somerset- 
shire then compiled 127, Messrs. W. N. Roe and H. T. Hewett 
both getting into the thirties. With 127 to win, so well did 
Mr. A. J. Webbe bat that on his retirement at 114 only five 
wickets had been obtained. But Mr. S. M. J. Woods was 
bowling his ‘“ darndest ’—the phrase must be forgiven because 
it so exactly expresses his attack in his prime—and Nichols 
was quite steady at the other end, making the ball turn a bit 
into the bargain. So at last J. T. Hearne had to be joined, 
when two runs were wanted for victory, by Mr. M. J. Dauglish, 
who had been a good boy wicket-keeper at Harrow and a very fair 
school bat. He hit a single, but in attempting a second run was 
promptly run out, Mr. A. E. Newton cleverly gathering the ball 
and removing the bails in one action. Somersetshire that season 
conclusively proved its right to promotion into the front rank. 
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The greatest county tie, however, was of course the big tussle 
between Surrey and Lancashire at the Oval in August 1894. That 
summer the Southerners regained the championship, but only by 
the narrowest margin of superiority over Yorkshire; and a defeat 
by Lancashire would have adversely settled their pretensions. No 
play took place on the first day owing to rain, and Street made 
exactly halfthe home team’s first score from the bat by a valuable 48. 
After Lancashire had lost five wickets for 50, a new batsman, 
Mr. S. M. Tindall, by batting in sturdy fashion for 49, was the chief 
cause of the lead of 50 secured by the Lancastrians. Surrey again 
did badly, but Mr. W. W. Read, helped by Ayres, retrieved the 
innings from disaster, and set the visitors 75 to win. It did not 
look as though this would be done when Richardson and Lockwood 
sent back half the side for g and seven wickets had fallen for 26. 
Then the wicket-keeper, Smith, and Tinsley, regarded as a promising 
bat, made a prolonged stand, adding 39 before a catch off Hayward 
effected a parting. Ten runs were needed when Mr. G. R. Bards- 
well, the tenth batsman, came in. Richardson at once resumed, and 
he and Lockwood probably bowled as fast as they ever did in their 
lives. Each batsman made four, and then the amateur was pal- 
pably caught by the wicket-keeper, Wood, standing back. Mold 
came in, and Tinsley, by a desperately hard chance to Brockwell, 
which the latter did well to save from becoming a boundary hit, 
brought the game to a tie. 

It is at this point that a discrepancy occurs which now remains 
for ever insoluble. Many have freely stated. that Lancashire’s last 
wicket was never captured. Mold was confronting Lockwood, and 
off a lightning delivery there was a wild appeal for another snap at 
the wicket. The excited crowd rushed over the ground, and Mold, 
intensely disgusted, reluctantly left his crease. The present writer 
has heard it declared that no decision was ever given. He has also 
heard the alternative that if a decision were given, it was an erro- 
neous one. As it happens, both the umpires, Henty and Draper, 
are dead, therefore the final issue must rank what it was then left, 
namely, a tie. 

Two others remain to be mentioned, and in both of these the 
South Africans played a prominent part. The encounter at Lord’s 
last June with Middlesex is too recent to need any description 
beyond the remark that the umpiring at the crisis was com- 
mendably accurate, Mr. Snooke obstructing in the most palpable 
manner, whilst Trott knocked the stumps askew by the ball with 
which he dismissed Mr. Kotze. Earlier, however, it was generally 
believed that Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet had been accorded an extra 
innings by a conscientious but erroneous decision. 
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Five of the Colonial visitors engaged in this contest had also 
played in the previous tie at Worcester in 1g01. It was a capital 
struggle, but if the South Africans had properly followed up the 
advantage they held on the first day, after Mr. Hathorn had scored 
a capital go and Mr. Kotze had taken six wickets for fewer than 
thirteen runs apiece, the ultimate decision would have been in their 
favour. Instead, George Wilson bowled uncommonly well, and 
Worcestershire were only set 210. At the close of the second day 
half the wickets had, however, gone for 84, thanks to some fine 
bowling by Mr. Graham. Messrs. Isaac and Simpson Hayward on 
the Wednesday morning added 71 by most plucky cricket; but 
Mr. Graham again assumed command with the ball, and when the 
last man, a colt, H. Wilson, joined Bannister, who hits hard, nine 
runs were needed. With the scores level, Mr. Murray Bisset deftly 
stumped the new comer, thus finishing off the match. 

In recalling the incidents of these thrilling encounters, I hope 
that, by grouping them together, I may afford lovers of cricket food 
for animated reflection. That the excitement of such matches can 
be over-estimated is impossible; their influence in promoting keen- 
ness in cricket is considerable, and yet perhaps the marvel is that 
there have not been more of them. None have been forgotten when 
the stumps were pulled up, but all have again and again been 
re-played in winter evenings, and so the twice-told tale may once 
more revive the memory of games that ought never to sink into 
oblivion so long as cricket is the national game of the Empire. 
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OUR CAMP AT LAKE SAN MARTIN 


SPORT IN SOUTHERN PATAGONIA 
BY CAPTAIN W. M. THOMPSON, R.E. 


To a sportsman who does not object to travel far afield in search of 
his game, as good sport as can be wished for may be obtained in 
Southern Patigonia, more especially so as one approaches the high 
lands which culminate in the mighty range of mountains called the 
Cordillera de los Andes. The writer was one of a party which 
visited this region, so little known to the average sportsman, in the 
early part of last year. The duration of the trip, excluding the 
voyage to and from England, extended from t1oth March to 
18th June, and during this period varieties of every kind of game 
were met with and killed —from the jack snipe to the Patagonian 
lion, or puma, as he really is. 

Tents carried on pack mules formed our dwelling-places, as we 
were visiting a region inhabited by only a few scattered Indians, 
where wheel transport was impracticable. We relied on our rifles 
and guns chiefly to supply us with food, and took as little provisions 
as possible in order to keep our transport within reasonable dimen- 
sions. The only dogs we had with us for sporting purposes were a 
couple of cross-bred greyhounds which we picked up locally for the 
purpose of running ostriches, and they performed their part of the 
programme entirely to our satisfaction. A couple of good water 
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spaniels would, however, have been simply invaluable, as we lost a 
quantity of ducks and other wildfowl in the lagoons, having no 
means of retrieving them. 

The wildfowl shooting was really magnificent. Every small 
lagoon contains a flock of duck with probably a gaggle of geese or 
swans, and in some regions we passed through these sheets of water 
were scattered about at intervals of some twenty-five to fifty yards 
with good holding ground between them; when we got the birds 
well on the wing it was a simple matter to keep them moving. 
Every kind of sporting shot is offered to the gunner standing well 
concealed in a bed of high rushes, and it merely becomes a question 
of the supply of cartridges holding out. With a good strong wind 


CROSSING THE FOSSILES PASS 


it will be found that the proportion of kills to cartridges hardly 
becomes a subject of congratulation even to the best of shots, and 
those birds which are brought down, as it were from the skies, are 
the result of holding well forward and swinging well with them. 
The sport is doubly exciting in that you never know quite what size 
shot to trust to, and the chances are that if you load both barrels 
with No. 6, the first shot offered will be at a troop of lordly swans 
passing over you at a height which renders them safe from such 
missiles. You fire both barrels without the slightest effect, hastily 
load with No. 2 so as to be ready for the next lot, and are promptly 
greeted with a cloud of tiny beautiful teal, to kill which, it seems 
almost a waste to use No. 2. The best plan seems to be to use 
U2 
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only one size of shot and stick to it. No. 4 will account for almost 
everything, if held straight, although possibly a few of the bigger 
birds will carry on for want of extra weight in the shot. 

After the wildfowl the best sport we obtained was running 
ostriches with the two hounds. A horse that can gallop is indis- 
pensable for this game, as the hounds will only pull the ostrich 
down, and will then leave the bird and come back to the horses; so 
that unless the riders are there in time the bird gets up again and goes 
away, not much the worse for his rnn, except possibly for the loss of 
a few feathers. It is very pretty to watch hounds who have been 
well trained at the game running wide about fifty yards each side of 
the ostrich so that one of them is always up whichever way he jinks. 


CERROS DOS AGUAS, LAKE NANSEN 


Two good hounds will generally run an ostrich down in about two 
or three miles on the flat, while up hill the distance is much shorter. 
On the other hand, coming down hill the bird leaves the hounds 
very fast and will usually get away. The ostrich with his proverbial 
stupidity will almost always run up hill in preference to down. 
The feathers of the South American ostrich are not nearly so valuable 
as those of his African brother, but they are worth about three 
dollars per kilo in the market. The greatest number we killed in 
one day was four, and on this occasion both horses and hounds had 
had enough of it by the time we got back into camp about fifteen 
miles away. 
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The animal found in greatest quantities in Patagonia is the 
guanaco, a kind of llama; they live in large herds, sometimes as 
many as 500 being together. They do not provide very good sport, 
but the meat is excellent, and the skin of the neck makes very good 
girths or cinches. The wool is largely used for blankets, ponchos, 
etc.. The only kind of deer met with was a forest deer called by 
the Indians huemul. The stag is rather larger than the Scotch red 
deer, the doe being slightly smaller. During the winter time they 
carry a very beautiful dark coat with very long hair. The usual 
number of points is only four, but five is sometimes met with, and 
on one occasion we found an old stag with six points; this last, 
however, is very unusual. 


SEEKING A FORD OVER THE RIO PICO 


The farmers, or ‘‘estancieros,” in the inhabited parts of Pata- 
gonia suffer from damage to their flocks by the visits of the lions 
which come down from their strongholds in the mountains and do 
considerable damage in one night. The usual method employed is 
to kill them by poison, and I believe there is a fixed price paid by 
the governments of some of the provinces for every lion killed. The 
Indians hunt the lions for their skins, and kill them in a manner 
which to the ordinary Englishman appears very primitive, viz., with 
the lassoo. The Patagonian lion will seldom attack a man on horse- 
back unless very hard put to it, and will attempt to slink away, as he 
hopes, unobserved. The rider, with his lassoo already in his right 
hand, manceuvres into throwing distance, swings the lassoo two or 
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three times round his head, and out goes the noose with unerring 
accuracy over the lion’s head. As soon as the latter feels the rope 
tighten round his neck he pulls back, biting and growling, in a 
very few moments is rolled over choking, and soon receives the coup 
de grace with knife or ‘‘ bolidoros.” The latter is a weapon much 
used by the Indians, and with deadly effect. It consists of three 
balls of lead or stone about the size of a cricket ball, joined together 
by twisted or plaited raw hide. They swing these balls round their 
head and throw them with wonderful accuracy up to sixty or seventy 
yards. The balls come hurtling through the air, and will bring a 
horse down by wrapping themselves round his legs. 

The mountain scenery in South Patagonia is perhaps as grand 


A SUCCESSFUL STALK—CERRO SAN LORENZO 


as can be found anywhere in the world. The accompanying photo- 
graphs give but a poor idea of the majestic grandeur of these snow- 
capped peaks rising sheer from the surface of placid lakes which 
carry on their waters miniature icebergs of a pale sea-green colour. 
These icebergs are discharged from great glaciers of almost prehis- 
toric age which extend in some cases from lofty peaks almost to sea 
level. We are at present, however, more concerned with the sport- 
ing nature of the country than with its scenic effects. The greatest 
variety of game is found in the densely-wooded slopes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes Belgrano, Nansen, and Azara. Here we 
came across deer in the forests, and large points of guanaco and 
ostrich in the open pampa, and as a natural result plenty of puma, 
for where the guanaco goes there will the puma be found. 
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We navigated the three lakes mentioned above in two canvas 
Berthon boats which we carried inland on the backs of mules. 
Enough provisions were taken to last ten days, except for meat, which 
we relied on our rifles to provide. It was advisable to cut down our 
baggage as much as possible, and travel light on this occasion, as 
the two lakes Belgrano and Azara are not connected, and both 
boats and the whole of the baggage, tents, etc., had to be carried on 
our shoulders over a portage of nearly a mile of dense forest and 
scrub. Snow had fallen heavily, and was lying about a foot deep at 
the time, which increased the labour, and every member of the party 
breathed a sigh of relief when the last load had been carried over 
and tents were pitched for the night on the far side of the portage. 


LOADING THE MULES 


Lakes Azara and Nansen are connected by a small stream running 
very rapidly over broken boulders and rocks, and to avoid another 
portage we endeavoured to tow both boats through the rapids by two 
tow-lines, each manned by four men on either side of the stream, 
one man being left in each boat to steer her clear of the rocks with 
an oar. 

The work was very heavy and not entirely successful either, 
as in spite of every endeavour one of the boats got on the rocks, 
tore a rent in the outer canvas covering, and very nearly capsized. 
All hands had to wade into the water—which at this point was 
fortunately fordable—to rescue her and unload the baggage; and 
wading about in ice-cold running water with the thermometer below 
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zero and in a heavy snowstorm was one of the least amusing episodes 
of the whole expedition. The scene round the camp fire that night 
would have perhaps been amusing to an onlooker, though it was 
hardly so at the time to the performers. Having no change of clothes 
with us, owing to the necessity of cutting down our baggage to the 
veriest minimum, each member of the party sat round the fire clothed 
in but the scantiest of apparel, trying to dry the frozen garments of 
which he had just divested himself, an operation which the heavily 
falling snow rendered doubly difficult. 

Winter, which had commenced rather earlier than usual this 
year, had now set in in grim earnest, and towards the end of May it 
was apparent that if we were to get out of the country at all it would 


MULES SWIMMING THE SANTA CRUZ RIVER 


have to be done at once and quickly. On the 1st of June we were 
about ten days’ march from the nearest point on the Atlantic coast, 
and we eventually arrived at the port of Rivadavia on the 11th of 
June, having covered the last ninety miles in two marches in the 
teeth of a terrific snowstorm which covered the ground to a depth 
of three feet and made the journey anything but pleasant. Oa the 
last day it was found advisable to abandon our baggage about fifteen 
miles from the port, and leave a few men to overtake us with the 
baggage mules as quickly as they could follow. The storm increased 
in severity instead of abating, as we hoped it would do, and it took 
our baggage four days to cover the last fifteen miles, so deep was 
the snow. 
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To a sportsman the country of South Patagonia well repays a 
visit. The wildfowl shooting alone is worth travelling for, and in 
parts where the wild cattle are to be found the big-game hunter will 
find ample scope for his skill, and he may fill up the intervals by 
coursing ostriches, or trying his hand with the lassoo, with a Pata- 
gonian lion fora mark. The writer would, however, not recommend 
the latter as a sport except after a little practice. 


THE AUTHOR AFTER A GUANACO HUNT 


AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF POLO 
BY GODFREY T. WILLIAMS 


PoLo, as its followers know, has been played from time imme- 
morial among the hill tribes of India, and it is from these men 
that the founders of English polo first got their ideas of the 
game which is now popular wherever Englishmen and _ ponies 
are gathered together. It was therefore with the greatest interest 
that I accepted an invitation from the hill Rajah of Shigar in 
Northern Kashmir to see a game. 

I camped near the polo ground, which is a field about 
300 yards long by 50 yards wide, covered with well-kept level 
green turf. A stone wall surrounds the space on three sides; 
on one side the top of the wall is level with the path, and on 
this path sit the spectators. One end is ramped, and here under 
the shadow of a large plane tree the band is placed. Two- 
thirds of the way down the ground a white post is let into 
the wall, from which point the ball is hit off. 

At intervals during the day tom-toms and horns resounded 
through the valley to warn the wazirs (head men of the various 
villages) that polo would be played that evening, and at about 
5 p-m., when the day had somewhat cooled, the braying of the 
band announced the approach of the Rajah, who presently came 
followed by wazirs, the end of the procession being brought 
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up by ponies and syces, the ponies gay with coloured trappings, 
covering wooden and rather uncomfortable saddles. The bits are 
very severe and cruel. 

An adjournment was made to a small wooden pavilion over- 
looking the ground, to arrange sides, which was done after what 
seemed an interminable amount of talk and the inevitable hookah 
smoking. The band then took its place, the spectators lined 
up on the walls, and the game began, about twenty men on 
each side taking part in it. 

The player who hits off starts from his goal with the ball 
in his hand and gallops at best pace alongside the wall, the 


ON THE POLO GROUND, SHIGAR 


band playing a sort of ‘“‘ Bonnie Dundee” galloping tune. When 
he gets opposite the white post he tosses the ball in the air 
and hits it towards his opponents’ goal; very rarely does he 
fail to hit with a good clean stroke, though going as hard as 
his wiry hill pony can lay legs to the ground. | 

The game then continues until a goal is hit; but to count 
a goal the ball must not only pass between the posts but must 
also hit the wall behind; nor is this all, as one of the attacking 
side has to dismount, and amidst a whirling of sticks touch the 
ball down to score a goal. If he fail to do this and the ball 
be hit out by the defenders the game starts afresh; if he score, 
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the ball is hit off as at the beginning by the captain of his 
side, to whom he hands it. 

Later on I was asked to play, and was glad to accept the invi- 
tation. I found the saddles hard—distinctly hard. The sticks are 
top-heavy, and the thinness of their handles makes them difficult to 
grip. It was much easier to hit a backhander with them than to 
make a forward stroke. As to the ponies, they are wiry little 
animals of about 12.2, and by no means slow. Their endurance is 
wonderful when one considers that a game lasts for over an hour, 
with short intervals for smoking. Their owners play well, brilliantly 
at times, hitting all round their ponies; but rules as to fouls there 
seem to be none, and crossing and stopping over the ball are of 
constant occurrence. There appeared, however, to be no attempt at 
*‘ riding off” or “ hustling.”” The players cannot always hold their 
ponies, who sometimes bear their unwilling owners straight off the 
ground. I think the poor animals dislike the thorn bits more than 
the weight they are compelled to carry. The band plays all the 
time, rising to a sort of shriek when the Rajah is on the ball or a 
goal is scored. 

The game continued until dusk, when the Rajah gave the signal 
to stop, at which one of the ponies—from sheer joy perhaps— 
deposited its somewhat corpulent owner upon the grass. It was 
amusing to see the crowd of sympathisers surround this important 
wazir, anxious to smooth his ruffled dignity and brush the dust from 
his portly person. 

On the following day I was asked by the Rajah to a luncheon 
at his palace. I found him in the Durbar room, his chief wazirs 
sitting round the walls. Tea was served, and fruit handed round; 
the tea-cups were of the most delicate, almost transparent, china; 
the teapot was an enormous brass cock, of which the beak was the 
spout : it was several feet high, and a lovely piece of Central Asian 
work. The tea was a brick red, and very sweet. Apricots, which 
abound in the valley, grapes, and peaches were the chief fruit, with 
sweet cakes. After the meal I photographed the Rajah, his sons, 
hawks, favourite ponies, and the band. He insisted on seeing the 
photograph at once, so we had to rig up a dark room in the palace, 
blocking the glassless windows and doorless doorways with blankets. 
There were no dishes, so cooking pots of brass had to be used to 
wash the negatives. I developed bravely (the band playing outside 
the while), hoping the plate might not be a failure. It was not, but 
it took long, and I had all my time to keep the wazir from poking 
his nose in to see what was happening. At last, hot but triumphant, 
accompanied by the chief officers of state, and holding a dripping 
negative, I reappeared in the Durbar room where the stolid wazirs 
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passed the negative from hand to hand, rather disappointed at not 
seeing a printed picture. I showed them a copy of an English 
illustrated paper, but the only pictures that seemed to convey any- 
thing to their minds was the portrait of a Parsee magnate and an 
advertisement of silver plate. The Rajah at once called up his 
head jeweller, and made him estimate the cost of making one of 
the bowls advertised. Then I returned to my tent, followed by the 
Rajah’s servants carrying the fruit as a present. Over five years 
have passed since that day, but not soon am I likely to forget the 
pleasant hours spent among the ibex hills and apricot orchards of 
far-off Shigar Valley. 


THE PALACE, SHIGAR 


PROSPECTS OF THE HUNTING SEASON 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Wuat lies in store for the hunting man during the approaching 
season? Who knows? So much of the success of fox-hunting depends 
upon the weather, that it is impossible to guess how things may turn 
out. Regarding the supply of foxes so far as it can be estimated at 
this early period of writing, there seems good reason to suppose 
that they will be plentiful enough in most countries. During the 
summer months I have heard many reports of litters of cubs, and 
not one of them has been unsatisfactory. With the majority of 
packs last season was an unusually good one for foxes, and an 
excellent stock was left when hunting ended. One feasible 
explanation of the profusion of foxes found above ground was that 
the floods had driven them from the drains and their more inade- 
quately protected earths. Often, indeed, the very abundance of 
hunting material proved a hindrance to good sport, for no sooner had 
hounds settled to the line than other foxes sprang up to divide them 
and ruin that which had looked like being an uncommonly good run.. 
But, exasperating as these incidents may be to the huntsman, it can 
be taken for granted that he would prefer a superabundance of foxes 
to a scarcity of them. 

Harvesting operations should be much earlier this year than 
last, and in many countries hounds will be at work among the cubs 
by the time these pages are published, which will enable Masters and 
huntsmen to start the regular season on fairer terms than a twelve- 
month back, when some packs had to be content with a fortnight’s 
cub-hunting before November, and others with even less! And yet 
in some places excellent work was done, notably in the Cattistock 
country, where the Rev. E. A. Milne has been showing such con- 
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sistent sport since his accession to the mastership. In view of the 
cubbing season now getting under way, it should be noted that 
this successful M.F.H. is a thick-and-thin opponent of that system 
of holding up cubs which obtains in some countries. After the 
first week of early mornings, when the young hounds have become 
accustomed to go to the cry, no cubs are held up in the 
Cattistock country, and this makes them run straighter and 
better when they have attained to the dignity of full-grown fox- 
hood. Although the huntsman may make a big record of kills by 
the process, Mr. Milne is convinced that when cubs are continu- 
ally held up and headed, many of them are irretrievably ruined 
for future hunting. That it is the true sporting way of educating 
young foxes and young hounds nobody, I think, will be found to 
deny. A drawback to the complete success of cubbing in coun- 
tries like the Craven is the way in which Masters are restricted 
by shooting people. But this is distinctly a question which has 
two sides to it, and opens out an interminable controversy on the 
relations of foxes and pheasants. 

Excepting in a few places where the mange plague has made 
its presence felt badly, the approaching season bids fair to open 
with a clean bill of health. This disease breaks out occasionally in 
the most unlooked-for districts. One would scarcely have expected 
to find it raging, for instance, in Mr. T. P. Lewes’s sea-girt country 
in Cardiganshire, yet here the scourge has been very prevalent 
for some time past. In Essex they seem to be stamping it out 
satisfactorily, and more hopeful reports than last year come from 
the affected spots in the north-eastern counties. The mange 
has worked its way up from Lincolnshire, through the East 
Riding, to the northern border. One country affected more than 
the rest is the Cleveland, where sport was marred last season, 
and does not promise well for the coming hunting months. Slowly 
but surely, however, the Cleveland people are getting their foxes 
into a healthier state, and big efforts are being made to encourage 
their preservation in the district. The hunt, for example, has 
now doubled the amount previously paid to keepers for finds 
in their coverts. At the time of writing the puppy-show season is 
at its height, and complaints are heard of the serious inroads made 
into the young entries by distemper. But this disease does not 
seem to be any more prevalent than for many years past, and 
fortunately the foxhound kennels of the United Kingdom are free 
from any of the worst terrors, such as rabies and dumb madness, the 
mere mention of which is enough to make a cold shiver run down 
the back of the conscientious kennel huntsman. Certain hunts are 
finding it necessary, in order to maintain the quality of their hounds, 
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to build new kennels. Among them is the Quorn, whose present 
home has become dilapidated and ill-fitted in many ways to accom- 
modate the crack pack. This is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that 
the Quorn kennels have been in constant use, excepting for a few 
brief periods, since Hugo Meynell built them a century and a half 
ago. 

Of late years the Quorn have suffered appreciably in bone and 
substance, and the longer the country to whom the hounds belong 
delays in finding them a new home, the worse will the evil become. 
Fortunately this fact has been recognised by the landowners in 
the country and the subscribers to the hunt, who at their big 
meeting in January last accepted the site for new kennels at Pawdy 
Cross Roads, very generously offered to them by Mr. Edward 
Warner. It was agreed to expend a sum of not less than £8,000 
on them, by no means an outside amount to name, seeing that the 
Cottesmore kennels cost £10,000; and it was thought best to raise 
the money by subscription. Mr. Tempest Wade informs me that 
nearly £5,000 has been promised so far, but the builders have not 
yet got to work, so the new kennels are not likely to be available 
for hounds at all events for more than a year. The supporters of 
the South Herefordshire Hunt have also decided to build new 
kennels, the old ones at Wormelow having become unsanitary and 
thoroughly unsuitable. The expenses here will amount to £1,000, 
towards which £355 had been promised at the end of last season. 

The financial side of hunting asserts itself more prominently 
year by year, and it can scarcely be wondered at in these days of 
declining agricultural interests. Your true sentimentalist will 
bitterly decry what he is pleased to term these sordid details of 
money in connection with fox-hunting. To the practical man such 
scruples are apt to appear ludicrous. The days are passing when 
county magnates are to be found willing to maintain a pack of 
hounds and take the burden of almost the whole expenditure upon 
their own shoulders. There are still a number of packs whose 
Masters accept no subscription from their followers, but that number 
is smaller now than even a decade ago, and as the years roll on it 
will continue to diminish. In this matter-of-fact twentieth century 
it is becoming pretty generally recognised that if a man wishes to 
enjoy sport with hounds he must contribute his share of the ex- 
penses so far as his means will permit. At no period in the history 
of the chase were the expenses of a hunting establishment heavier 
than at the present time, and the old theory that the hunting field 
should be free and open to all is well-nigh exploded. Free it must 
always be to those who hold any interest in the land which is ridden 
over, but those who come from the towns to swell the fields to 
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unwieldy dimensions must either pay for their pleasure or expect 
to be told that their room is preferred to their company. Hence 
the revival of capping in various parts of the country. I do not 
suppose that one of the numerous hunt committees who have 
instituted capping during the last few years has done so without 
feelings of reluctance. Capping is recognised as altogether an 
irritating business, and it is only a sense of self-protection which has 
prompted the different hunts to adopt it. 

Since this time last year the system of capping has spread into 
Yorkshire, where the first hunt to adopt it has been the Bramham 
Moor. With this pack irresponsible persons turned out to hunt in 
such numbers that it was felt some steps ought to be taken to check 
the practice. Capping was not resorted to until inquiries had been 
made as to its efficacy in the Southdown, Quorn, Cottesmore, War- 
wickshire, Cheshire, and Pytchley, and other countries where the 
system had been taken up. Eventually it was decided to institute 
a £1 cap, with an elaborate list of those not to be charged, which 
may be quoted here, as being of special interest to those hunt 
committees which may contemplate following in the steps of the 
Bramham Moor. The exceptions were in favour of landowners, 
land agents, farmers and their families in and within ten miles of 
the Bramham Moor country; subscribers of £25 and upwards and 
their families; subscribers of £10 and upwards to the Bramham Moor 
and other neighbouring packs of foxhounds ; soldiers of the Regular 
Army quartered in the district ; members of the Imperial Yeomanry ; 
any other person whom, for services of any kind rendered to hunt- 
ing, the Master might excuse; and, finally, the bond-fide guests and 
servants of the £25 subscribers, landowners, and farmers, subject 
to such modification as the committee might think fit. I think it 
will be agreed that this list of exemptions is admirable in its com- 
prehensiveness. It can scarcely wound the susceptibilities of even 
the most fastidious stickler for the freedom of the hunting field. 
The plan merely aims at excluding the undesirables from the large 
neighbouring towns. 

And how, it may be asked, has such an elaborate scheme been 
applied, and what amount of success has attended it so far? In 
answer to those queries I am able to give something like an autho- 
ritative statement from a gentleman who has assisted in the task of 
levying the cap. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” he writes, “‘its adoption has 
been a success. It has enabled us to catch casual sportsmen who 
have been in the habit of coming out occasionally and have not con- 
sidered it at all incumbent on them to send a subscription. We 
started it with the idea of as far as possible reducing the fields, and 
there is no doubt that to a certain extent we have succeeded. Some 
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trouble may be encountered in the coming season, as those who 
had already subscribed £5 were allowed to hunt last season, but the 
future minimum subscription is £10. One great advantage is that 
with a strong committee of twenty (five for each hunting day) we 
are able to see and speak to any doubtful horseman, whereas pre- 
viously one unfortunate secretary could not see much sport if he had 
always to be on the look-out. Capping is necessary in a country 
like the Bramham Moor, with Harrogate and Leeds within easy 
reach, and sometimes a field of over 200. Farmers are pleased, and 
that is why the opinion amongst subscribers is that it is necessary 
and has done good. The total proceeds of capping last season only 
amounted to about £30, and this has been paid to farmers for 
damage. It is not the money that is wanted, but the power to say 
to casuals, ‘ You must pay or go home,’ and we would much sooner 
they adopted the latter alternative.” 

Mr. Fernie’s and the Belvoir Hunts remain steadfast in their 
opposition to capping, whilst the Bicester Hunt Committee decided 
last season not to resort to capping at present, but to exercise “‘ an 
extra strict scrutiny of the field,” in an endeavour to keep away 
non-subscribers. In these pages last year it was mentioned that if 
the adoption of capping by the Quorn and Pytchley had the effect 
of driving a lot of people living on the borders into the Fernie 
country, then there could hardly be any alternative for the latter 
but to follow suit. Fortunately, little difference has been experienced 
so far as the Fernie Hunt isconcerned. On two occasions last season, 
in consequence of local stoppages, Mr. Fernie’s Hounds received a 
goodly number of horsemen from adjoining hunts. They were rather 
unmercifully chaffed by the Fernie people about paying, but the 
general opinion was that mutual courtesy should enable hunting men 
to have a day with each other without payment. These hounds get 
a largish party out from Leicester, but Mr. J. H. Douglass tells me 
that when he put it to them that capping would have to be adopted 
unless they subscribed in moderation, most of them paid subscriptions. 
The amounts were not large, but in Mr. Douglass’s opinion the plan 
seems better than trying to exclude these people by capping them, 
which, he adds, would be unpopular with theiy farmer friends. 

A leading light in the hunting world has suggested to me that 
opinions regarding capping from countries where it has been practised 
would, collectively speaking, be interesting as well as instructive to 
the readers of this magazine. In addition to the communications 
from the Bramham Moor and Mr. Fernie’s countries already quoted, 
I may state that in the inner circles of the Quorn Hunt capping is 
considered to have been quite a success, not only from the money 
directly received, but from the number of small fresh subscriptions 
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which have been obtained from people who did not subscribe before. 
It has doubtless kept away some strangers, and I am told of at least 
one person who said he meant to go for a few days with the Quorn, 
but did not do so, remarking that he was “‘ not going to be capped,”’ 
so he hunted with an adjoining pack instead. Hunting with the 
Cottesmore last season, one certainly failed to perceive any appre- 
ciable diminution in the size of the fields, but I am assured from an 
official source that capping there worked smoothly enough, and it 
will be continued during the coming season. 

Whether capping has been entirely successful in the Pytchley 
country seems to be a little doubtful. It has slightly decreased the 
size of the fields, but at the same time it has also had the effect of 
decreasing the subscriptions. This is a result of the system which 
I have not heard complained of in any other country. As a general 
rule the adoption of the plan has tended to strengthen the subscrip- 
tion list. However, there are no two countries where the prevailing 
conditions are precisely alike. The Pytchley is unique in the respect 
that there are two packs to be supported, and from the woods 
practically nothing is received towards the upkeep of the establish- 
ments. The Master receives £4,100 to hunt both countries, and the 
members in addition have to find £1,500 a year for poultry, £900 for 
coverts and the repairs, rates, and taxes of the two kennels, also £250 
for the paid secretary—at a rough estimate £7,000 per annum. Any 
hope which was entertained that the £2 cap would result in a sub- 
stantial contribution towards this vast expenditure has been doomed 
to disappointment. I am told that last season a number of people 
came out a few times for £2 a day who by the old rules would have 
been called upon to pay £25 after their second appearance with the 
hounds, and probably would have paid it. My correspondent con- 
tinues, ‘‘In my opinion the only way to make capping in England a 
success is to reduce the cap to £1 and have no exceptions whatever. 
So far as my experience goes, capping brings in so little and creates 
so much friction, especially from ladies, that it is not worth the 
trouble.” 

One certainly gets all manner of conflicting views on this knotty 
question, and this pronouncement from one who really knows in the 
Pytchley country does not speak so highly for the merits of capping 
as the majority of the other opinions with which I have been 
favoured. More in favour of the system, for example, is my report 
from the Grafton country, where extremely good sport resulted in 
the number of strangers with that pack becoming unpleasantly large, 
so a £5 cap was started last Christmas. Without doubt it entirely 
stopped the strangers, and no further trouble was encountered from 
that source. For the coming season, the Grafton Hunt will havea 
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£2 cap payable in advance. If the hounds are troubled by crowds, 
a prompt increase in the amount of the cap may be expected. 

Some hunts do not cap a stranger on the first day he comes out, 
but experience has taught others that this is a great mistake and 
only leads to difficulties. Those who are called upon to levy the 
cap in the field have in any case a very unpleasant job, and the 
various gentlemen who have performed it deserve the very cordial 
thanks of their respective hunts. The North Warwickshire people 
seem well satisfied, and so are the supporters of the Warwickshire 
Hounds. ‘‘ That it keeps undesirables away is beyond question,” 
writes a correspondent in the last-named country. “‘ We used to have 
many people come down for the day from London. Of course, 
nobody knew them and nobody spoke to them in consequence. 
These men never gave anything to the hounds, but now they don’t 
come.” The action of the Warwickshire and North Warwickshire 
Hunts in instituting capping forced the committee of the adjoining 
pack, the Worcestershire, reluctlantly to decide to cap non-subscribers 
£2 per day. Only about £10 has been collected in the cap during 
the two seasons it has been handed round with the Worcestershire 
Hounds, but at the same time the threatened increase in the size of 
the fields has been effectually averted. Moreover, a significant fact is 
that the subscription list of this hunt showed a considerable increase 
at the end of last season, doubtless owing to people sending sub- 
scriptions who would otherwise have been caught by the cap. These 
facts appear to form a strong argument for capping as a means of 
waking up resident hunting people to a sense of their responsibilities 
to the hunt, as well as acting as a preventive against unknown 
non-subscribing visitors. As an example of what is done in some 
provincial countries without resorting to capping as it is understood 
in these days, I may mention the modus operandi of the West Norfolk 
Hunt. Every member of the hunt who comes out regularly is 
expected to pay £2 for the season to the Covert Fund, or if not 
hunting regularly, but only occasionally, he can pay to the “‘cap” 
not less than half-a-crown whenever he comes out. Strangers can 
put in just what they like, in the same way, and this goes to the 
Covert Fund. 

Turning now to the hunting changes, it is eminently satisfac- 
tory to record that this year they are rather below the average 
number. Equally encouraging is the fact that all the vacancies 
which occurred at the end of the 1903-4 season have been filled 
up with only one or two exceptions. The packs of foxhounds in 
the United Kingdom total about the same as last year. In Ireland 
one will be missing—the Galtee, and I have heard of no new 
establishment likely to fillthe gap. Mr. Abel Buckley, junior, started 
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the Galtee Hounds as a private pack in 1897, and hunted them at 
his own expense over a wide area in the south of Ireland until last 
April. The 37} couples of hounds were sold into various countries 
on May 6. Those who enjoyed the good sport which Mr. Buckley 
provided are not to be left entirely without hounds in their country, 
for the Fermoy side will be hunted by the Duhallow pack, to 
whom it really belongs, and the County Limerick side will probably 
be taken over by the Limerick Hounds. This mention of Irish 
hunting matters reminds me that perhaps the most interesting of all 
the resignations last season was that of Mr. Robert Watson from 
the mastership of the Carlow and Island Hounds. It is careers like 
those of Mr. Robert Watson, of Colonel Anstruther-Thomson, of the 
late Mr. John Crozier and Mr. John Lawrence, of Mr. T. C. Garth, 
of Lord Portman, and of many other veterans of the chase, which 
impart so much romance to fox-hunting. 

For there is surely something romantic in the love for hounds 
possessed by a man like Mr. Robert Watson, still hale and hearty, 
I am glad to say, after seventy-six seasons of fox-hunting. There 
has been nothing unpleasantly laborious to Mr. Watson in his duties 
as Master of Hounds. ‘‘ Mine has been an easy task through all 
these years,” he said, on attaining his fiftieth season as huntsman a 
decade ago. This universal popularity with all classes in the big 
country which Mr. Watson covered for so many years and in such 
efficient fashion was one factor in the success which he enjoyed as 
M.F.H. But the successful Master requires something more than 
an engaging personality which wins popularity. He must possess 
an innate enthusiasm for the sport; he must know how to exercise 
a judicious firmness in the field, how to hunt a fox through the 
many-sided phases of the chase, and how to select and breed 
hounds so as to build up a pack worthy of a first-class reputation. 
These qualities have been shown in a marked degree by Mr. Robert 
Watson, whose knowledge of and affection for fox-hunting may be 
said to have been bred in him. His father was a great M.F.H. 
before him, and his son, Mr. John Watson, is unquestionably another 
of the same order. A whole chapter, indeed, might be written on 
the hunting history of this fine Irish sporting family. It might be 
told how Mr. Robert Watson’s brother, Mr. George Watson, has 
introduced fox-hunting into Australia, his son, Mr. Godfrey Watson, 
still carrying out the work in style characteristic of the family- 
Space forbids further enlargement on an interesting subject, yet one 
cannot refrain from hoping that it will be many years before the 
name of Watson disappears from the hound lists of Ireland—it is 
certain it will never be forgotten. Mr. Robert Watson has been 
elected President of the Carlow Hunt Club, under which resuscitated 
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title the hunt will in future be carried on in County Carlow and some 
adjacent territory. Mr. W. E. Grogan is the new Master, and 
Lord Rathdonnell is providing kennel accommodation at Moyle, a 
convenient centre. 

While on the subject of Irish Masters, it will be as well, 
perhaps, to mention the other hunting changes in Ireland which 
have been effected since April last. In the Castlecomer country 
Mr. Henry Childers, who has been acting as Joint Master with 
Mr. H. Knox Browne, retires from active service, and the last-named 
gentleman has nowassumed the sole mastership. The East Galways 
have a new Master in Mr. W. Loraine Bell, who for two seasons 
past has been hunting the Mid-Devon Hounds. It is curious to note 
that both of the Galway packs are now in the hands of gentlemen 
bearing the same name. Mr. Isaac Bell, the keen American Master 
of the Galway Blazers, did remarkably well in his first season, sport 
being uncommonly good, and a record number of foxes killed. 
Colonel T. E. Harrison, who hunted the Ormond Hounds last 
season, has resigned, and an arrangement has been made by which 
Mr. R. Guy Evered, of Bridgwater, Somerset, will hunt the pack 
next season, as deputy to Lord Huntingdon. Mr. Evered was lately 
Master of the Wells Subscription Harriers, so is one of the army of 
M.F.H.’s who have graduated from harriers to foxhounds. Owing 
to unforeseen circumstances Mr. G. F. Malcomson handed in his 
resignation of the Waterford Hounds last March. He established 
the pack four years ago to hunt the old Curraghmore country, and 
has done it in a most adequate manner. Mr. Arthur Pollok, 
who has been such a good friend to the East Galways, is 
migrating from the West to the South of Ireland, his offer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Malcomson having been gladly accepted by the Waterford 
Hunt. Mr. David Ker, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, has been 
elected to the mastership of the County Down Staghounds, a posi- 
tion filled some years ago by his father, Captain R. B. Ker, by whom 
these staghounds were established in 1881. The appointment of 
Mr. Ker, therefore, is more than usually interesting. 

In England and Wales, the Masters of Foxhounds who retired 
at the end of last season did not form such a numerous band as in 
some years. One or two small packs will not be found on the list 
during the coming season. Mr. Carnaby Foster, the Master of the 
Ledbury, has purchased the private pack of foxhounds established 
in 1885 at Bromyard by the late Major J. M. Browne, and hunted 
since his death, six years ago, by his sons, Messrs. A. C. and C. C. 
Browne. The Ledbury Hounds are Mr. Foster’s own property, 
and his purchase of Mr. A. C. Browne’s Hounds in -no way affects 
the country, except that he will hunt it four and five days a week, 
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instead of three or four as formerly. In addition to hunting the 
Ledbury country with his foxhounds, Mr. Foster will continue to 
hunt the Hamilton country in Suffolk with his harriers. The 
private pack hunted in Yorkshire by Mr. F. H. Fawkes is missing 
from the list this season. Regret is felt in the neighbourhood 
of Otley at Mr. Fawkes’s decision to give up the hounds, which 
have done good work during the two seasons of their existence. 
Mr. Fawkes likewise is sorry that he has to relinquish the pack ; but 
he found that the great preponderance of moorland, as compared 
with the small area of covers and enclosed land in the country over 
which he hunted, rendered it exceedingly difficult for him to find 
foxes sufficient to afford sport for two days a week. 

As counterbalancing the disappearance of Mr. Fawkes’s 
Hounds, the birth of a new pack of foxhounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath may be mentioned. But I am informed that this is 
purely a private pack. Here I may be allowed to express my 
gratitude to those gentlemen who have been so kind in supply- 
ing me with information for the purposes of this article. From 
Captain Cecil Spence-Jones I have received interesting particulars 
of a private pack of foxhounds which he has established at Pantglas 
in Carmarthenshire. The hounds number twenty-three couples, 
owned, kept, and hunted by the Master, who has made the Belvoir 
draft the nucleus of his pack, with a few couples from the Atherstone, 
Mr. Fernie’s, and the North Cotswold. They will hunt two days 
a week in a country bounded by the territories of the Carmarthen- 
shire Hounds on the west and the Nevaddfawr on the north. The 
eastern boundary is undefined, and the sea is to the south. A part 
of the country has been lent by Mrs. Hughes, Master of the 
Neuaddfawr, and a part by the Carmarthenshire Hunt; but the 
majority has not been hunted since the Vale of Gwili and the 
Penllygaer Hounds were given up. Before quitting the service 
(1st Rifle Brigade), Captain Spence-Jones hunted the Pretoria 
Hounds during the winters of 1g02 and 1903, and he hunted 
harriers in Meath for a part of the 1898-9 season. 

One M.F.H. who was holding office at this time last year has, 
unfortunately, passed away, namely, Mr. Wilfrid Marshall, whose 
death last April caused the deepest grief in the West Country. 
Mr. Marshall was wonderfully successful, first with the Taunton 
Vale, and then with the West Somerset. It was only a few weeks 
before his last illness that he declared his intention of giving up the 
West Somerset on account of the ill-health of Mrs. Marshall; and his 
comparatively sudden death came as a severe blow to those who had 
ridden side by side with him during his mastership of that pack, 
which he had always hunted with the utmost keenness and anxiety 
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to show sport. Mr. Dennis F. Boles has been appointed to the 
control of the West Somerset. He will keep a professional hunts- 
man and hunt two days a week, receiving from the members a 
guarantee of £550 a year and the use of the kennels. Hunting men 
have had to mourn the loss of many other ex-M.F.H.’s since I wrote 
my article on the changes for this magazine last year. Among 
those no longer with us are Major Thomas Elwon, who held the 
mastership of the Hurworth for several seasons in the “sixties ”’ ; 
Lord Heytesbury, whose death was a serious loss to the South and 
West Wilts Hunt, of which he was Joint Master; Captain T. H. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a sportsman to the backbone, strongly imbued 
with the Drake family’s love for the chase, and one of the most 
popular Masters that ever commanded a pack; Mr. R. Thurston 
Bassett, a perfect specimen of the good old type of Welsh county 
gentleman, and for eleven seasons a successful Master of the 
Glamorganshire Hounds; Mr. Antony W. J. Stokes, Master of the 
Pembrokeshire for four seasons, who died suddenly on the last day 
of July; Sir David Carrick-Buchanan, one of the most famous of 
Scottish M.F.H.’s; Mr. Preston Whyte, at one time Master of the 
Eggesford Hounds; and the Earl of Cork, who during his career 
hunted harriers and foxhounds as well as the Royal Buckhounds, 
and who in every direction was a true friend to the sport. 

Besides the abandonment of Mr. Fawkes’s pack, Yorkshire 
sees several changes of mastership this season. After hunting the 
Bedale hounds for six seasons in a style which has won the deep 
gratitude of the Hunt, the Duke of Leeds seeks retirement. His 
Grace handed in his resignation mainly because his private affairs 
prevented him from devoting so much of his time to the manifold 
duties that devolve on an M.F.H., and also because there were family 
reasons why be could not be in residence at Hornby Castle for the 
whole of the hunting season. The Duke retained office during a 
period when things were not at their brightest with the Bedale, 
owing to the prevalence of mange, and his services to the country 
have been universally recognised as immense. Mr. J. J. Moubray, 
well and favourably known throughout the Bedale country, and a 
leading supporter of the hunt, has been elected to succeed the Duke 
of Leeds, and Captain F. H. Reynard has been appointed Deputy- 
Master. A change occurs in the neighbouring country, the Sinning- 
ton, where Mr. Penn C. Sherbrooke has given every satisfaction 
during his ten seasons with the pack, proving himself a thoroughly 
capable and courteous Master, a bold rider, and an exceedingly good 
judge of hounds. Mr. Sherbrooke now seeks a rest from his onerous 
duties. As he himself puts it, the horse needs a rest, the fox, too, 
occasionally, and the hound. The Master and the Master’s pocket 
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are no exception. In bidding farewell to the hunt, Mr. Sherbrooke 
intimated that he would not take any hounds away, and that he 
would hand over all the puppies and two hunt horses to the incoming 
Master. Lord Helmsley has consented to. take over the pack, and 
no more suitable successor to the retiring M.F.H. could have been 
found by the members, who, with excellent reason, are looking for- 
ward to many seasons of good sport under his leadership. Last year 
the Goathland Hounds were carried on by a committee, with 
Mr. Henry Wilson, junior, as Field Master; but he has resigned 
the position, and this old-established trencher-fed pack will be in new 
hands during the coming season. In Lincolnshire an important 
change has to be recorded. Mr. N. C. Cockburn and Lord Londes- 
borough have relinquished the joint mastership of the Blankney 
Hounds, and their place is now filled by Mr. Edgar Lubbock, a 
familiar figure with the Belvoir and other packs in the Shires. 
Mr. Lubbock has purchased the hounds on the same terms as they 
were sold to Mr. Cockburn in 1896, and he is hopeful of hunting 
four days a week. Mr. Cockburn has brought the country up to 
a high state of efficiency, and has handed back to the hunt a 
dog pack which has not many superiors in England. 

After a season as amateur huntsman, Lord Huntingdon becomes 
sole Master of the North Staffordshire, Mr. J. W. Philips and Colonel 
Dobson giving way tohim. In Wales Captain J. W. P. Pryse retires 
from the mastership of the Tivyside Hounds, whose future manage- 
ment will be in the hands of a committee comprising Sir Marteine 
Lloyd, Colonel J. R. Howell, Colonel W. Lewis, and Mr. E. L. 
Bowen, with Colonel A.C .Newland as Field Master. The remaining 
changes occur mostly in the southern counties. In Bedfordshire 
Mr. Percy Whitaker gives up the Oakley, after showing excellent sport 
for seven seasons, and is succeeded by Mr. Esmé Arkwright, who 
bears a name that has rarely been absent from the Hound Lists of 
England. It was his grandfather, Mr. Robert Arkwright, who hunted 
the Oakley Hounds single-handed from 1850 to 1876, going on for 
another nine years in conjunction with Mr. Turner Macan. Thus 
the accession of Mr. Esmé Arkwright to the control recalls a most 
successful chapter in the history of the pack. The Essex and Suffolk 
Hounds lose the services of Mr. H. N. Dunnett, and find a new 
Master in Mr. George Norman, who has been doing good work for 
the hunt as its honorary secretary. In Surrey, Mr. F. G. Colman 
succeeds Mr. G. H. Longman in the command of the Surrey Union 
Hounds; and in Kent Mr. A. Gore Lambarde takes over the West 
Kent pack in succession to Mr. Wilfrid Baker White. This year the 
members of the Craven Hounds have been successful in their search 
for a new Master, and I am glad to announce that Mr. de F. Penne- 
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father has undertaken to hunt the country during the ensuing season. 
He has had good experience with the North Herefordshire Hounds 
and his own private pack in the Cheshire hills, and I wish him com- 
plete success in his new country, which has been hunted by many 
famous sportsmen since the days of the fourth, fifth, and sixth Lords 
Craven, and of Mr. John Warde. Mr. E. B. Podmore leaves the 
Cotswold Hounds after being one season with them, and they are 
now under the control of Mr. Herbert Owen Lord. Several interest- 
ing changes occur with Devonshire packs. Owing to pressure of 
business Mr. S. W. Adams has been compelled to give up the 
Lamerton Hounds. This is not only to his own regret, but distinctly 
to that of the members of the hunt; for, besides being Master, 
Mr. Adams has hunted the pack with marked success for eight years. 
The new Master of the Lamerton is Mr. Edmund Henn-Gennys. The 
departure of Mr. Loraine Bell for East Galway left the Mid-Devon 
without an M.F.H., but the gap has been filled by Mr. Gilbert Spiller, 
who was Mr. Bell’s predecessor in the office; while in the Exmoor 
country Mr. W. T. Matthews retires after a single season in the 
mastership, and is succeeded by Mr. Peter Ormrod, who has given 
up his staghounds in Lancashire in order to take over this Devon- 
shire pack of foxhounds. He may be depended upon to hunt them 
with energy and skill. 

The list of staghounds is depleted by the decision of Mr. Frank 
Riley Smith to devote his time in future solely to the Suffolk 
Foxhounds. Consequently he gives up the staghounds which he 
hunted in that county, but Mr. Eugene Wells will cover much of the 
same district with his pack. In the west country Lieut. E. G. 
Chichester has been obliged to resign the mastership of the Barn- 
staple Staghounds on account of his naval duties, and Major Penn 
Curzon has been appointed to succeed him. The Enfield Chase Stag- 
hounds again change their leader, Captain Arthur Hill giving way 
to Mr. W. Walker. Mr. Ernest Robinson, the popular Master of the 
West Surrey Staghounds, is leaving the country, and a successor to 
him was still required when these lines were written. It is to be 
hoped asuitable M.S.H. will be found for this pack, but in any case 
it will not be without a Master next season, for in the event of 
nobody coming forward to succeed him, Mr. Robinson will prob- 
ably consent to remain in his position. 
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WOODCOCK SHOOTING ON A WESTERN 
ISLAND 


BY THE HON. DOUGLAS CAIRNS 


‘To let, a Winter Shooting; probable bag, etc., etc.” To those of 
us who are fond of wild sport under more or less natural conditions 
—and there are still many such, notwithstanding the laments of the 
laudator temporis acti as to ‘‘hecatombs of slain,” ‘ wholesale 


assassination,’’ etc.—an advertisement of the above nature has a 
strange attraction. The conditions appeal to us strongly by their 
freedom from the strict rules of etiquette inseparable from the 
conduct of a shooting party proper, of which each sportsman is but 
a unit, and has to behave as such. There is a delightful absence of 
ceremony, an unlimited field for impromptu decisions and actions, 
more particularly because the typical day's wild shooting is best 
managed by one, or at most two guns, and one assistant, excepting 
the occasions on which the prospect of having rabbits to carry 
necessitates the employment of a hireling for the purpose. 
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And then there are the infinite uncertainties. We are familiar 
enough in covert-shooting with such remarks as “‘ Such-and-such a 
number of birds were reared on the beat we are going to shoot 
to-day, and wild birds have done well. We ought to kill so many,” 
implying probable displeasure with keepers, or guns, or both, if we 
do not. Even in grouse-driving, in my humble opinion the finest 
sport we have, most of us can recall the occasion on which we have 
been told before starting that ‘a hundred brace were killed on the 
corresponding day last year. We were then a gun short, and this 
is a better season all round.’”’ The casualty list is passed round at 
dinner, totalling ninety-five brace, and we feel disappointed, for our 
expectations, founded on trustworthy data, have not been fulfilled. 

Contrast the case of a typical wild shooting. Here we depend 
mainly, almost entirely, on migratory birds, whose ways are a 
mystery to us, whose life history forms a book which none can read. 
Their times of going and coming, and the reasons for their (to us) 
unaccountable behaviour, furnish a theme for endless discussion in 
the smoking-room, but seldom lead to any definite conclusion. 

Each day to be devoted to the pursuit of these birds dawns full 
of possibilities. Who knows but we may exceed the maximum of 
our hopes? And although on some occasions the bag may contain 
the “ irreducible minimum,” so hopeless a state of affairs can never 
be considered beyond remedy until quite the end of the day, and we 
can nearly always be sure of a ‘‘ various” or two, such as hares, 
pigeons, or golden plover. 

And, lastly, there is the attraction from a canine point of view. 
It is to many of usa genuine pleasure to feel that our ‘‘ shooting 
over dogs” need not be of a week or two’s duration only; that a 
brace of well-tried favourites can have another turn of work, 
involving perhaps a month less of that weary incarceration which, 
alas! often extends nowadays to about eleven-twelfths of the year. 

Thus it came about that last December, having an unoccupied 
month, I made arrangements for shooting over a piece of ground on 
one of the large islands lying off the west coast of Scotland, with the 
reputation of being a favourite haunt of woodcock and fairly good 
for snipe. In due course, early in the month, I found myself esta- 
blished in a small but comfortable inn, after a bitterly cold and wet 
drive of twenty odd miles—and very long miles they were. The inn 
was two miles from the nearest part of my ground, and at least four 
from the keeper’s house—a serious disadvantage. It is of the 
utmost importance, in an undertaking of this kind, to live not only 
on the ground one is going to shoot over, but as near the centre of 
it as is possible. The December days are very short in these 
Northern regions, and the weather frequently uncertain till after 
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sunrise, which takes place about nine to nine-thirty, according to the 
situation of the house. Thus plans have often to be made or changed 
at the very moment of starting, and there are sure to be a good 
many mornings which do not clear till ten or eleven o’clock—quite 
time enough to go out if one is on the spot and ready, but too late 
when a trap has to be ordered, and perhaps is not available at short 
notice, for a drive of several miles to one’s rendezvous with the 
keeper. Of course one can appoint a place of meeting with this 
official on the nearest beat, but unless such appointment be made 
and kept regardless of weather, it is apt to lead to confusion. 

On the other hand, living at a hotel, if clean, comfortable, and 
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fairly free from invasion by strangers, is in many ways to be 
preferred to ‘‘ running” a lodge for so short a time. 

In the matter of dogs I could not have done much better, my 
three consisting of an Irish setter bitch, a proven ally on grouse, 
never requiring voice or that odious whistle (she soon turned out 
equally good on woodcocks and snipe), a large spaniel, Clumber in 
name, colour, and intelligence, but of a shape far removed from the 
“‘ sausage-on-casters”’ type to be seen on the show bench; and a 
favourite Labrador bitch, for whom, however, I had not much work, 
excepting when a wocdcock fell, as sometimes happened, at the 
bottom of some steep and heathery precipice. 
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There were very few snipe on the ground, probably owing to the 
open weather. Had there been as many as I was led to expect a 
second setter would have been necessary, especially if the ground 
had been hard with frost. 

The keeper was both keen and intelligent. We may call him 
Angus; a most capable hunter of wild birds. What he did not 
know about woodcocks was of little account. Patch after patch of 
likely heather he would explore with a patience worthy of the 
suburban ‘‘treasure-hunter,” leaving nothing to chance. As a 
marker he was unsurpassed ; always on the look-out, on the ground 
as well as in the air, he would not only detect from an incredible 
distance the tell-tale chalk marks which indicate the woodcock’s 
over-night supping place, but also would be competent to declare, 
from the recency of these marks, whether there was a probability of 
the bird being still in the nearest patch of cover or not. 

So far his practice: his theories are, like most theories, open to 
dispute; for instance, although it appears to be the general habit of 
these birds to arrive in pairs (they are nearly always found in pairs 
in the bracken beds near the sea, their alighting places, from which 
they subsequently scatter to their feeding grounds inland), it is the 
experience of most of us who have shot them in these localities 
that the partnership is soon dissolved, as the birds spread them- 
selves out in the spots favourable to their habits. Angus, however, 
stoutly maintains that, when a woodcock is flushed singly, his mate 
must either be lying in some undiscoverable lair, or has been killed, 
if not by a charge of shot, then by ‘‘shunach” the fox. He 
further solemnly avers that wookcocks make a practice, after being 
flushed, and especially when missed, of flying to some commanding 
*‘knobbie,” whence to survey things in general, and the approaching 
enemy in particular, or, as he succinctly puts it, “ to watch folk,” 
a belief which it would require an old man and constant shooter 
to confirm or deny. 

The ground over which I had acquired the right of shooting 
consisted of some seven thousand acres, practically all moor, 
situated on one of the finger-like promontories thrown out by this 
island into the Atlantic. It lies in some four or five corries, separated 
from each other by hills varying in height between eight hundred 
and fifteen hundred feet or so. Down each corrie flows a burn, 
into which run several tributaries, large and small. The banks are 
in nearly all cases steep, and often high, overgrown with patches of 
old heather purposely left unburnt as cover for woodcocks. The 
grouse mostly inhabit the higher levels. There is only one wood on 
the ground, a larch plantation, small and bare, in which a woodcock is 
but rarely seen; in fact, “‘woodcock” is a misnomer for the bird 
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as we find him here, though, given suitable woods with handy 
feeding-ground, he would probably inhabit them. In their absence 
his haunt is among the tussocks and long heather growing on the 
banks of the burns, near which he finds ample feeding in soft 
ground protected from frost, unless severe, by dense cover and 
overhanging banks. It is the abundance of good food and shelter, 
together with the fact that the promontory is the end of all things 
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so far as land is concerned, which tempts the woodcocks to pitch in 
these corries when driven by bad weather from more exposed places. 

While there is always a certain—or uncertain—number of the 
birds scattered over the open moors of the island, it is upon the 
flights from the mainland, when the hills are covered with snow 
and the springs and soft places frozen, that the real supply depends. 
Very few remain here to breed, nearly all the birds leaving their 
island refuge for the mainland soon after the end of January. 
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I was unlucky in weather, as the month of December was free 
from any but very slight frost, and almost without snow on the 
mainland after the first fewdays. Neither had we locally any heavy 
rain, which helps to put the birds into the shelter. But on the 
other hand, while I never “happened ”’ on a real flight of wood- 
cocks, it was no small pleasure to be able to walk day after day 
over the moor without any atmospheric discomforts, lunching in the 
sunshine with less inconvenience than is often present earlier in the 
season. The air of these Western Islands is magnificent, and for 
the enlightenment of such as believe them to be eternally shrouded 
in mist and rain, I may mention that, when one gets on the out- 
side—i.e. west—of the high hills, the climate is by no means a wet 
one, not to be compared in this respect with the west coast of 
Ross-shire and Inverness-shire. In which connection it may be a 
surprise to some people to learn that Stornoway, in the Lews, only 
records some thirty-three inches of rain in the year. 

And now, to a good Conservative, no other plan is practicable 
than the time-honoured one of describing a day or two's sport 
typical of the country in question. Imagine the time to be 9 a.m.; 
breakfast is over, the day has dawned fine and clear; just a 
touch of frost before daylight, and a sprinkling of fresh snow on 
the two curious flat-topped hills visible from our window. The 
“‘machine” is waiting, lunch and cartridges are ready. We loose 
the dogs and start quietly along the four miles which separate us 
from the keeper's house. The horse is old and lamentably slow ; 
but in our full view to the south-east a glorious sunrise is in pro- 
gress, illuminating in red and gold the Sgur-na-Ghillean (Peak of 
the Young Men), the ‘‘ Inaccessible,”’ and no fewer than six others 
of nearly equal height, three thousand feet, constituting the most 
Alpine-shaped range of hills in Scotland. And we have plenty of 
time to admire it all. 

On arrival we find Angus beaming hopefully, but too wise to 
commit himself as to whether the frost has been sufficient on the 
higher ground to put the woodcocks into the cover near the burns, 
or, as he more tersely expresses it, ‘into their proper places.”” We 
decide on a beat beginning about an hour’s walk further on, con- 
sisting of a valley winding upwards from a patch of brackens near 
the sea, and some good burns flowing into the main “river,” which 
itself pursues a precipitous course over miniature cascades and 
between banks composed alternately of rocks and peat, well fur- 
nished with the requisite patches of long heather. 

The wind is blowing lightly down the corrie; accordingly we 
start at the bottom, intending to hunt the setter up wind on the 
most level side, working down the opposite bank and its little 
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tributaries and outlying patches of cover with the spaniel on our 
way home. Scarcely has the bitch covered a hundred yards when 
she points in a manner which has only one meaning, and, on going 
quietly up to her, I can plainly see a woodcock squatting a few feet 
from her nose under a dead bracken. Oh for acamera! But he 
is up and down. Another one, his mate (for these are surely a 
newly arrived couple), rises to the shot, and is also gathered. We 
take a cast along the edge of the heather, a third rises rather 
wilder, and, after a clean miss with the first barrel, is marked down 
wounded in a rocky cleft near the sea, to be recovered without 


SGUR-NA-GHILLEAN 
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difficulty. Three in a few minutes, and one wonders whether a red- 
letter day has not arrived at last. But it is fully an hour before 
we see another woodcock, though Barley the setter gets several 
points at grouse; having been requested only to kill old cocks, I am 
obliged to disappoint her. At last one of the required age and sex 
rises in front of her, blackest and loudest-voiced of his kind; he is 
tumbled into the burn below, and recovered by the Labrador some 
distance down. 

In a basin into which we now descend there are several very 
small burns, affording good cover on their banks, fringed with bog- 
myrtle and patches of hazel scrub. The wind has died down, the 
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sun is powerful for December, and the walking none of the best. We 
take up the setter, and soon Angus remarks, “There wass a bird 
here,” pointing to the welcome white signs in a peat hag. Bush, 
the spaniel, thinks he is here still, and nearly succeeds in saving me a 
cartridge by pouncing on him in his snug retreat ; both this bird and 
another, rising off a bare knoll above us, are killed and picked, as is 
a third which, disturbed by the report, has been marked down by 
Angus in a hollow at some distance. Out of this he gets up wild, 
but it is his unlucky day, for he succumbs to a tipped wing. 

Place and time point to lunch, but not before Bush has chopped 
a white hare in its form, a feat which always affords him the maxi- 
mum of pleasure. Twenty minutes’ rest suffices, as we still have 
a likely bit of ground before us. The next half-hour is, however, 
blank and depressing, but after turning homewards the sport is both 
pretty and, in its humble way, successful. ‘‘ Scent’ is always an 
interesting study, presenting problems which we, with our poor dull 
noses, cannot hope to solve. Not the least wonderful of these is the 
manner in which a dog can take up the scent of a woodcock at 
his over-night feeding ground, and track him easily to his place of 
repose for the day, in spite of the lapse of several hours since his 
retirement; or, do woodcocks feed in the day more than we sus- 
pect, only retreating to hide at the approach of danger? I do not 
think so; if they did we should surely come on them at their feed- 
ing-places where they can neither see nor hear our approach—for 
instance, in a bank near a waterfall. But though I have often found 
them in such situations, coming upon them unawares, I have never 
surprised them outside their hiding. Be this asit may, once the fresh 
marks were discovered, we could by the dog’s aid generally find the 
bird at no great distance, and the finding of him was both interesting 
and instructive, besides being usually fatal to the bird, for he does not 
afford a difficult shot in the open, though one is often handicapped by 
standing on a steep face where one’s balance is easily lost. 

Four more woodcocks and a cock grouse are collected on the 
way down, and before starting on the path leading us directly home 
Angus suggests looking up a little crevice above us, where, he says, 
‘4 pair is often lying.” And heis right. Number one darts out and 
down behind us, and though apparently a disgraceful miss, falls dead 
a few hundred yards below. Number two, refusing to leave sanctuary 
till Angus intuitively inserts his arm into a recessed cavity over- 
grown with small ferns, is secured as he emerges sleepily into the 
light. A blue rock and two rabbits on the way back complete the 
score—not a large one, but it has been a day to enjoy, to remember, 
to sleep after. The sport has been of a natural kind—easy shooting 
granted, but for most of us shooting is never much too easy when 
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one has always to be at the “ready ’ and the walking is rough. It is 
getting dark by the time we reach the keeper’s house, where the 
trap awaits us. The horse is less lethargic when his head points 
towards the manger. Tea, hot bath, and feeding the dogs, leaves 
just sufficient time for perusing yesterday’s paper before dinner, a 
meal which makes us feel sorry for such as have no stomach 
for a well-cooked woodcock, hung for a week, his trail supplanted 
by that of one of to-day’s victims. 

All days are not of this nature: disappointments are frequent; 
sometimes we find not a single bird till late in the day, at others we 
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begin in a manner so startlingly successful as to make us forget the 
Nemesis which attends the over-confident sportsman. The after-part 
of such days is particularly bitter. And the snipe were a delusion, 
though the few we found lay well. 

But the day most to be remembered for its ‘‘ regrettable inci- 
dents” was that on which I went to shoot aseal. These creatures are 
to be seen in considerable numbers off a part of the rocky coast 
some six or seven miles from my headquarters, but it is only at 
low tide and on calm days that they come out to bask on some flat 
rocks below the precipitous cliffs which form the western barrier of 
the island. As the sea here is practically the Atlantic Ocean, it will 
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be readily understood that calm days are rare in winter. But 
fortune favoured us so far, if no further. 

We had a steep walk to cross the promontory to which I have 
already referred, and on reaching the top of the pass found the 
distance down to the rocks greater than Angus had estimated. 
Otherwise, I could have spent some time admiring the prospect 
on this still and cloudless day, the islands standing out bold and 
clear. North and South Uist, separated by Benbecula, on our 
front; further south, Barra, Canna, and above all Rum, with 
its towering snow-capped peaks. Calling at the cottage of the 
shepherd on our way down, we found him very willing to show 
us the only practicable path by which we could descend the steep 
cliff. The seals we could plainly see below us, a number of objects 
looking nearly white in the sunlight, as they basked on the black 
rocks. The glass, however, revealed them to be all small, whereas I 
had set my heart on an “old bull” or nothing. We accordingly 
walked on for half a mile, and soon found a herd of over a dozen, 
lying on a dark reef far below, one in the centre being a fine old bull, 
almost free from spots or markings of any kind. Climbing down the 
path indicated by our guide we had not much difficulty in reaching 
the beach unobserved. Although the descent had to be made in full 
view, the seals did not pick us up against the rocky background ; the 
wind was right, and the surf prevented their hearing the noise we 
unavoidably made by dislodging stones. 

Not having included a rifle in my outtit, I had been obliged 
to borrow one locally. A *360 Express, it had no doubt been a 
good weapon once, but in the long interim had become sadly 
pitted with rust, and the rifling was much worn. Only seven 
cartridges had been forthcoming, and by the expenditure of 
four of these at a mark I had concluded that the bullets averaged 
six or eight inches low at one hundred yards. Here, then, was 
no reasonable expectation of success by fine marksmanship, and 
I dared not risk a shot at the head, the only certainty of killing, 
although the distance was not more than a hundred and twenty 
yards. Relying on the hollow-fronted bullet, I fired behind the 
shoulder of the big seal, which thereupon floundered off the rock 
into the water. Running up, he was plainly to be seen ploughing 
about among the dense seaweed, but in too deep water to admit 
of our giving him a coup de grtice. The tide was racing in, and 
we had to wade back across a channel which a few moments 
before had been only ankle deep. Other seals popped up their 
heads to look at us, within easy range of my shot-gun, which 
Angus carried; but there being no chance of recovering the bodies 
for their skins, we did not molest them. 
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Climbing up the cliff, I sent Angus for the spaniel, which 
we had left at the shepherd’s cottage, while I had lunch, intending 
to pick up a woodcock or two on the way home. Our walk took 
us not by the track we had followed in the morning, but up a 
long valley containing some well-defined patches of long heather 
and one or two promising burns. And here our disappointments 
followed thick and fast. To begin with, a woodcock rose out 
of shot; then another above us, unseen till too far, but marked 
down, eluded us by rising again at long range. Working up a 
likely-looking little burn, the dog flushed two, of which I killed 
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the first and marked the second down across the valley badly 
wounded. On hunting for him, he rose feebly, and barely clear 
of the heather. I abstained from shooting, feeling sure he could 
not escape; but the wind wafted him gently away, and we had 
the mortification of watching him rocket into the sea, dead, far 
below us. Next, another bird rose behind, and near a waterfall, 
which rendered his springing inaudible; and as we pursued our 
way up the valley two more were flushed by Angus, walking 
on the opposite side of the burn, out of shot. It was now 
dusk, and we hurried ahead to a triangular patch contained in 
the fork of two confluent burns—a small piece of ground, but ideal 
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cover. Here Bush flushed a pair of woodcocks, of which the 
second escaped unharmed. I blamed the light, but no doubt 
disgust at our ill-luck had more to do with it. The dog, however, 
impervious to depression, displayed signs of giving us another 
chance, and after some diligent hunting a third woodcock bustled 
noisily away and was dropped into the burn. Score three, a 
number which, though I had not expected more at the start, only 
fed the fire of our regret, for we had seen many. The birds were 
unusually wild, and we never had another opportunity of working 
this beat. Our way home that night was long and dark, and the 
nap before dinner unusually sound. 

One suggestion, and I have finished. There are many men 
with spare time, fond of wild shooting such as I have attempted to 
describe, to whom a few hundred pounds are not a matter of much 
importance. To them I offer my congratulations (not unmixed 
with envy) and the following advice:—Rent for the whole season 
a piece of ground of this nature; do not allow it to be shot over 
at all till, say, the middle of November. Then go out, two of 
you, and, in the three or four weeks before the close of the grouse 
season, make your bag, over dogs; the birds lie better right up 
to December 10 than they do in August, in most parts of the 
mainland; they are full grown and worth killing; the temperature 
is ideal for men to walk and dogs to work. Should you be lucky 
enough to have a fall of snow or a hard frost, you can rely on 
some woodcock days as a variety from grouse-shooting, and can 
go over your woodcock ground after the close of the grouse 
season as often as weather seems to indicate the presence of 
enough birds to make it worth while. 

In conclusion, perhaps this sketch. may appear to many readers 
of the magazine to be burdened with unnecessary details. To 
such, my excuse must be that in sport no pertinent details are 
unnecessary, and that it is only by attention to them that success 
is possible. 


THE MOTOR AFLOAT 


BY H. L. REIACH 


In point of age the internal combustion engine is almost as old as 
the steam engine, but its development for marine purposes is the 
question of to-day. In the wonderful exploitations of the engine in 
its application to the road car one is liable to forget that that is not 


its original sphere. I well remember when the Daimler Company 
—the most extensive manufacturers of the original marine motor— 
first issued their prospectus proposing to extend their works with a 
view to producing self-propelled vehicles. It is but nine years ago, 
yet the patrons of the firm, while fully appreciating the usefulness of 
the motor afloat, looked askance at the proposition, giving it but 
feeble support. To-day the success of the car motor is assured, and 
on the water its position bids fair to be as well secured. Both 
results have only been obtained at the cost of much study, extensive 
experiment, and large capital outlay. Difficulties that appeared 
unsurmountable have been successfully solved, and, thanks to the 
enormous demand for the road engine, there is every probability of 
the few remaining drawbacks which the motor has, more especially 
for marine work, being overcome. Length for length, a higher speed 
may be obtained from steam; but the strong points of the petrol 
motor over the older form of propulsion are manifest and many. 
It can be fitted in half the space; it is considerably lighter; its 
adoption dispenses with the use of a boiler; and it obtains a greater 
efficiency from the fuel used. Add to these the greater freedom 
from complicated and moving parts, with its capability of starting 
without preparation, and you have the principal advantages which the 
marine motor holds over its rival. Against these must, no doubt, be 
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placed its disadvantages: the disagreeable nature and danger of the 
fuel used, the impossibility of direct reversing, and the noise and 
jar of the motive explosion. 

Considering these disadvantages, there is a rooted objection in 
the minds of all yachtsmen to the use of paraffin or petrol in any 
form; its insinuating nature rendering the prevention of leakage 
well-nigh impossible, and consequently creating a disagreeable and 
dangerous element. In acar the occupants leave the leaking petrol 
and smell toa not over grateful public; in the launch or “auxiliary” 
it is otherwise, and one must, figuratively, sit init. The impossibility 
of using anything but low flash-point oils renders the leakage very 
dangerous, and there is an ever-present possibility of fire, more 
especially in engines of high power and large fuel consumption. 
The impossibility of direct reversing has been overcome by the use 
of adjusting clutches and reversing propellers. As to the report and 
jar of the explosion, this has to a great extent been modified by the 
use of effective mufflers and an increased number of cylinders; but 
when high power is adopted the latter defect is very apparent, and 
detrimental to the hull structure. 

When one considers what has already been accomplished, it 
is safe to prophesy that these defects will soon be remedied. I 
still retain painful recollections of an experimental launch trip 
with a friend only four years ago to test a new flame-ignition 
motor. Cut and bleeding hands and ruined clothes together with 
the most exasperating and intermittent running resulted; but 
to-day electric ignition renders the explosion timing perfect and 
starting simple. 

Probably the marine motor’s greatest sphere of usefulness in 
larger craft is as an auxiliary to sail power. The small space in 
which it can be fitted, and its freedom from combustion smoke, render 
it particularly adaptable for this purpose. Provided that great care 
be exercised in its installation and isolation, little danger or un- 
pleasantness need be experienced in its use. A sine gud non is of 
course that it be enclosed in an oil-tight space. Owing to the 
“working” of sailing yachts this is difficult when the space is a 
portion of the hull structure. In small boats it is desirable, from 
the point of stability, to have the motor fairly low, but I have heard 
proposed an arrangement which in larger vessels should act well and 
obviate many difficulties. It is to place the motor and tanks on 
deck in a slightly sunk trough—oil-tight and self-draining over- 
board—and work the propeller shaft by chain drive. The sim- 
plicity and cleanliness of the method would more than compen- 
sate for the slight loss of power caused by the chain medium in the 
drive. 
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But the principal use of the motor is at present for launch work, 
and here it can be used with great advantage; its disadvantages 
being less apparent and its good points conspicuous. That speed 
launch racing will ever become a sport, I should be loath to main- 
tain; it lacks the fundamental qualities necessary for it to rank as 
such. The necessary skill and experience are rather those of the 
mechanician than the sportsman, and the “‘ nerve” required to drive 
a launch on open water is incomparable with that for car racing 
at twice the speed on narrow tracks. Car racing has, however, 
reached a point at which the danger element renders it practically 
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prohibitive, and manufacturers have turned their attention to marine 
work as a medium for demonstrating the power and excellence of 
their products. Naturally the launch is the type of boat most 
suitable for such demonstrations. 

Speed launch racing offers but little in the shape of comfort to 
its followers. One must live in oilskins in an atmosphere of petrol, 
and the seat is by no means free from vibration. Yet this is a con- 
sideration which carries little weight with sportsmen afloat or 
ashore. Rather is it of more importance to him that a speed launch 
pure and simple is of but little service for any purpose other than 
racing, making it decidedly a sport or hobby for the man of long 
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purse rather than for the enthusiast of limited income. Hull design 
has been considered purely from the point of view of speed, which 
runs on lines not altogether parallel to those for seaworthiness; and 
the reducing of displacement being of great importance, light con- 
struction is cultivated, and light construction means additional 
expense, and produces, for ordinary purposes, a less serviceable 
boat. 

That these considerations have been fully realised by the 
public is apparent. While the demand for craft of fair carrying 
capacity and moderate speed steadily grows, the racing entries 
are almost entirely those of manufacturers, or those more or less 
directly interested in the commercial phase of the question. The 
public still waits for a satisfactory heavy oil-consuming engine— 
a type now more adaptable for the propulsion of larger displace- 
ments. It is at present a comparatively slow-running engine with 
initial lamp ignition. 

While speed launch racing was brought into public notice two 
years ago, it was not till the famous Monaco meeting in the 
early part of the present year that it arrived at its present promi- 
nent position. The perfect organisation and the lavish attrac- 
tions of that meeting assured its success as far as the representation 
of the principal manufacturers of the world was concerned. Its 
results more clearly demonstrated the defects of the motor in 
its marine application than the reverse, and in this proved of the 
greatest value for purposes of development. Principally this was 
caused by the lack of advice from the naval architect. Manu- 
facturers took too little regard of the new element and different con- 
ditions under which their engines had to work. For the most part 
they fitted the most successful land engines on their launches, and, 
quite regardless of the fundamental laws of marine design, almost 
invariably overpowered their craft. 

It is still debatable whether a good car engine is a good launch 
engine, and I see no reason to doubt why it should not be, provided 
of course that it be suitably adapted. The great success of the 
George Richard-Braisier boat, Tyréfle-a-Quatre—the pre-eminent 
success of the Monaco races—-encourages one to believeso. She was 
fitted with the identical motor with which that firm achieved such 
excellent results at the Homburg car races, and while much of her 
success was due to the fact that she was not overpowered, the 
reliability and faithful running of the engine was the chief factor 
which enabled her to obtain the position she did. 

On the 6th of April Tréfle-a-Quatre took part in a race for 
launches up to 40 ft. in length and with a cylinder capacity of 
g15 cubic inches. Although just over 30 ft. long, and having a 
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cylinder capacity of only about one third of the limit, she easily won 
the race, doing the 125 miles at an average speed of 233 miles an 
hour. This is undoubtedly a good performance and arecord. Against 
it, however, put the fact that in this country Messrs. Simpson Strick- 
land build a steam launch of 30 ft. length which they guarantee to 
do 22 miles. The hull of the latter boat, which I have examined, is of 
stout sea-going build, and probably three times the weight of Tréfle- 
a-Quatre. Were the engines to be changed and the boats run 
together, the motor would undoubtedly prove a very poor second. 
It will be seen therefore that the steam engine is by no means ousted 
from the realms of speed. 

Even a glance at this boat when running at her maximum 
speed shows very clearly the abnormal alteration in trim which takes 
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place in a high-speed craft of short length. It is brought about by 
the fact that such a boat travels on the back of her own wave, and 
consequently if she be of normal design aft she trims very consider- 
ably by the stern. To overcome the difficulty, later designs have a 
flat section aft, giving greater buoyancy there. But the desire to 
overcome the tendency to trim by the stern seems to have led 
designers to run in a contrary direction: boats have been turned 
out with absolutely flat counters, which have been cut off square, 
giving about the greatest beam right aft. The immersion of this 
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flat and square end creates an eddy-making wave of a very unde- 
sirable nature, and the trim is consequently maintained at some 
cost. A reaction has, however, set in, and in some modern boats 
a slight return to more normal forms is evident. At the recent 
reliability trials, probably the boat which passed with most ease 
and least fuss through the water—a quality of the greatest value 
for high-speed work—was Scolopendra II. While retaining the 
flat after-floor her water-line gave a clean run, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. In the Thornycroft 40-foot racer Champak 
the reaction seems to have gone still further, and a still finer tail 
has been given. 

In dealing with the question of hull design, however, one must 
ignore actual results. Such are the product of two qualities— 
motor and design, and in every boat they vary; consequently a 
fine model may, owing to a less perfect motor, show but a mediocre 
record, and vice versd. Looking at Tréfle-a-Quatre for instance, 
one cannot help thinking that the motor must claim the greater 
share in her success. She is a clever design, but, in my opinion, 
an inferior one to a boat of Scolopendra’s type. She is likewise, 
although dry and fairly seaworthy, quite impossible for anything 
but actual racing, her accommodation being of the most meagre 
description. But that her engine is reliable and effective was proved 
without a doubt. 

While the Continent has got ahead of us, or, I should rather say, 
stayed ahead of us, in motor manufacture, we are undoubtedly 
superior on one important point—British workmanship, both in 
hull and engine, is decidedly superior to continental work. In hull 
construction this is very marked indeed. I recently inspected 
Tréfle-a-Quatre, and the defect was very palpable. 

It is obvious that in such racing as that of high-speed launches 
the reducing of weight will be carried to the limit permissible and 
compatible with safety. It is evident, however, that a considerable 
margin is necessary. Motor racing at great speeds induces abnormal 
strains, both from inside and outside, and these must be adequately 
provided for. At Monaco the one race meeting alone proved 
sufficient to try many of the boats beyond their powers. Tréfle-a- 
Quatre, although over 30 ft. in length, is of quarter-inch skin, and 
weighs but 22 cwt. complete. In sailing craft, where more latitude 
might be allowed, such scantling has not been reached. Yet a heavy 
boat is not necessarily a good one; it is more in the distribution 
of the strains than in the general size of the materials that effective- 
ness is to be gained. 

Since the meeting at Monaco great progress has been made, and 
more especially in this country. In the reliability trials held in the 
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Solent by the Automobile Club fourteen out of sixteen competitors 
did the two ten-hour runs satisfactorily. That even these two were 
unable to complete the course was perhaps more owing to ill-luck 
than anything else. It takes but the slightest hitch to incapacitate 
a marine motor; and while it may very simply be righted, if it occurs 
at an inopportune time it may give a most deserving boat a bad 
record. Thus, Napier Minor, a launch which made such a fine 
showing on the Solent, was at Monaco practically a failure. 

The following table gives the results of the reliability trials held 
on July 26 and 27 :— 


Class 2. For boats not exceeding 20 feet. 


3 
4. 
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Gallons | Total | Average 
Motor on Boat. > of Fuel | Cost in Knots 
‘ Used. | Pence. | ber hour. 


Fay and Bowen’ - | 644 
Vosper - - - - 4 | 


w 


Brooke - - - - - 
Maudslay - - - - - | 7°21 
Gobron-Brillié - - - - - - | 9°27 
U.S. Long Distance Co, - - | 


| 
| Napier - - - - - 1 | | 33°72 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Seal and Vosper engines use paraffin, the Clément benzine. 


The reliability displayed in these trials was as conspicuous as 
the want of it in the performances of the high-powered launches 
entered for the International Cup races, held on the 2gth and 30th 
of July. The competition for the cup was for the first time thrown 
open to the world, and great preparations were made for its defence. 
Five British boats were entered for the elementary heats run on the 
first day. Although all were completed, but two were found fit. 


” ” ” ” ” 25 ” : 
” ” ” ” ” 30 ” 
” ” ” ” ” 35 oe 
| 
2 | 2} 
| 
3 | 5 
3 12 
3 | 5 
| 14 
| 18 
| 
13 ~ 
22 
20 
12 
10 
7 
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These two were Napier Minor and Napier II. The boats entered 
by Lord Howard de Walden, Messrs. Thornycroft, and Messrs. 
Hutton, withdrew. In each case the fault lay with the motors—had 
they been completed a month earlier it is probable that all of them 
might have been “ tuned.” 

On the last day of the races the cup heats and finals were 
run, one American and one French boat competing with the two 
Napiers. A second French boat, the Bayard, was present, but her 
crew could not even manceuvre her to the starting line, and after 
much bungling she hung herself up on a mooring chain and 
presently retired. The races themselves were disappointing. The 
following table gives particulars and times of the competition :— 


Course, straight ‘‘ out and home,” 7°7 knots. 


H Length. Fuel | Best Time. 


Motive 


Country. | Name of Competitor. | Maker of Engine. 
| Ft. In. | Power.| M.S. 


England S.F.Edge,Ltd. - - - D.Napier&Sn- Petrol 23 3 


” j ” ” ” ” 


| | | 
| J. E. Hutton, Ltd. - - J. E. Hutton, Ltd. - - Non-starter 


| J. I. Thornycroft & Co, Ltd. | J. I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd. 


” 


» | Lord Howard de Walden - — 
France - | M. A. Clément - - Clément 
| M. H. Legru - - - - Gardner-Serpollet - | 4 | Steam 


” | 


| E.B. Thubron, Esq. -  Richard-Braisier - Petrol 


” 


U.S.A. -| Smith & Mabley - - - Smith & Mabley - - | 10} ie 


Note.—Allowing for recall in her first heat the best time made by Tréfle-a- 
Quatre was 24 min. Iosec. 


The American boat Challenger was a cleverly-built launch and 
very clean through the water. She made in her heat the best start 
of the meeting, getting away with the gun at a great speed. 
Unfortunately she could not hold a speed which would have brought 
her into the final. Owing to insufficient protection from the sea, 
the motor started missing, and after having made a very bad start 
the Napier boat gradually overhauled her. The other Napier boat 
and the Tréfle-a-Quatre sailed over in their heats, and the Napier 
Minor and Napier II. competed for the honour of racing the French 
boat in the final. Unfortunately the Napier II. had fouled some- 
thing and was leaking badly. She was consequently raced at a 
disadvantage, and only managed to beat the same firm’s older boat ; 
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and, the leak increasing, Mr. Edge decided to race the smaller boat 
in the final, rather than run the risk of taking out the high- 
powered craft. 

In the presence of the King (and in a downpour of rain) the final 
was run. Napier Minor got off like an arrow on the gun-fire, with 
Tréfle-a-Quatre a second later. Both engines worked perfectly 
throughout the race, and Tréfle-d-Quatre was beaten fairly and 
squarely by I min. 25sec., her new English owner, Mr. Thubron, 
being the first to acknowledge the superiority of the English boat. 


‘* SCOLOPENDRA,’’ SHOWING FLAT SLIPPER STERN 


The lessons to be learned from our first international marine 
motor contest are many—some there was occasion to learn earlier. 
In spite of the perfect organisation of the Automobile Club, the 
high-speed races were as disappointing as the reliability trials were 
satisfactory and useful. Preparation was lacking on the part of the 
competitors, and it is evident that it is not yet fully realised that 
the motor is a fickle thing—a thing of humours. Three ex- 
tremely interesting British boats—the Champak, Fer-de-Lance, and 
Hutton I.—were unable to race owing to the discovery of more or 
less slight defects, which should have been righted many weeks 
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before the race. The Clément 180h.p. Bayard was unfortunate in 
not having someone who could handle her properly—she never even 
crossed the line. 

It all points to one great fundamental fact, which was clearly 
demonstrated at Monaco—with increase of speed there is decrease 
in reliability, and where the increase is abnormal this is most con- 
spicuous. Both at Monaco and in the Solent the success was with 
the smaller-powered craft, and largely owing to this fact. Certainly 
Napier II. was unluckly in bursting a plate, but still these are the 
chances which have to be taken. The performance of Napier Minor 


‘“SCOLOPENDRA, 30 FT. RACING LAUNCH WITH 20 B.H.P. MOTOR 


stands out as a really good one; she went through the reliability 
trials with conspicuous success, and capped it by winning the cup a 
day or two later. The honours of the meeting are clearly hers. 
Her running speed was a shade over 20 knots—the fastest of the 
meeting. While this speed is certainly a very high one to be made 
on a 35 ft. water line, it is not a record for the length. 

As regards the hull designs there is much to study. The con- 
ditions are novel, and the types vary remarkably. The American 
Challenger and the French Tréfle-a-Quatre were very clean in their 
passage through the water, shipping little spray; the former was 
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extremely tender and the latter had considerable stability. On 
the other hand the two Napier boats were decidedly “ dirty,” with 
medium stability. To discuss the resistance of the various wave 
forms goes, however, into too technical regions—sufficient that it is 
a question about which all is not known. 

Such, then, is the position of the marine motor at the present 
time. For normal speeds it has been proved serviceable and reliable, 
while for the higher speeds aimed at it has not quite reached that 
desirable state. 


‘* NAPIER MINOR” 


(Photograph by G. Kirk, Cowes) 
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BRIDGE 
BY PORTLAND” 


OF all the arts of the Bridge-player—and Bridge has developed into 
a highly scientific amusement, much thought having been expended 
upon every department of the game—there is none which calls for so 
great a display of judgment, nor which counts for so much in the 
long run, as the art of making trumps. All authorities are agreed 
upon this point. Whilst many of them disagree as to the declarations 
which should be made on particular hands, and even as to the broad 
principles by which the declarer should be guided in his choice of 
the trump suit, they all concur in setting a high value upon 
accuracy of judgment in this respect. The faculty of calling one’s 
hand correctly, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate, comes, of course, from long practice, and also depends to 
a certain extent upon the possession of a temperament that is neither 
too sanguine nor too easily downcast. The two opposite errors into 
which the footsteps of the unwary are inclined to stray are over- 
calling in times of prosperity and undercalling in times of depression, 
with now and then a lapse into the still more fatal error of trying 
to force the game when the luck is adverse, in which case Fortune’s 
buffets are best taken ‘‘ lying down.” 

It is dangerous to generaiise about making trumps at Bridge, 
because everything that one can say upon the subject, no matter 
how true it may be in its wide sense, must be taken as limited by a 
number of provisos and exceptions which affect its application to 
particular cases. Some leading principles of the science—if one 
may so call it—are, however, well worth keeping in mind upon all 
occasions. It is a maxim of the game that one should call fully up 
to the value of one’s hand; because the dealer has a distinct ad- 
vantage over his adversaries in the play of the cards, and it is to his 
interest, therefore, to attack whenever possible. The player who 
will not take his good fortune at the flood, but from over-caution or 
niggardliness of character persists in calling spades when he ought 
to go “‘ without,” is apt to find himself stranded when the tide 
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recedes, leaving him bereft of the fine cards that he has frittered 
away at two a trick. Some people will never attack unless defeat is 
not only unlikely but impossible, and so they require a succession 
of cast-iron hands before they can win a rubber. Now, your 
persistent ‘‘ good-card holder” isa myth. We all of us hold our 
fair proportion, and no more than our fair proportion, of winning 
hands, so that if we do not win when we hold them we are burning 
our powder to no effect, and must inevitably suffer so soon as the 
supply of ammunition is exhausted. When the bad hands come, as 
they certainly will, we shall lose on them whether we play well or ill. 
The utmost that we shall be able to do is to minimise our mis- 
fortunes, saving aslam, perhaps, here and there, or converting a 
five-trick defeat into a four-trick defeat; but our only chance of 
victory lies in reaping what we can in the days of our prosperity. 

The above remarks, which will strike the majority of Bridge- 
players as rather obvious truisms, are only addressed to those 
people who are in the habit of under-calling, a vice which, though 
by no means prevalent, is not without its victims. By far the 
more common error, however, is to over-call, and this is, undoubtedly, 
the more expensive error of the two. Some of the finest card- 
players are not free from this fault; indeed, with one or two 
whom the writer could name, their skill in the play of the cards 
is greatly discounted, if not entirely nullified, by a want of judg- 
ment in making trumps. There is no surer way of losing one’s 
rubbers than by indulging in rash and hazardous declarations. The 
man who calls high, when, from the contents of his hand, it is 
probable that the balance of strength is with the adversaries, is 
simply playing their game. People of ardent temperament cannot 
or will not realise this fact, obvious as it is. 

And the most astounding declarations—wild-cat ventures as 
the company expert would designate them—are defended on the 
ground that they were made “to the score.” This expression has 
been made to cover a vast multitude of Bridge delinquencies, and 
is one of the worn-out shibboleths of the game. 

That one should call to the score is of course true in the 
sense that with a lot of leeway to make up one may sometimes 
take a risk that would not be justifiable in ordinary circumstances ; 
but there should at least be a reasonable prospect of success. To 
make no-trumps without a rag in one’s hand merely because no- 
trumps is the only declaration upon which one can win the game 
is absurd. No-trumps may be indicated by the state of the score, 
but common prudence is also indicated. Why throw away three 
or four by tricks at twelve apiece, and thirty for aces, perhaps, upon 
the off chance—a 33 to 1 chance, in all probability—that the game 
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is won? The rubber points, large as they are, are not so out of 
proportion to one’s prospective loss for tricks and honours as to 
justify this recklessness. 

As arule it is right to call as high as possible when one wishes 
to attack, and as low as possible when one wishes to defend. 
With a hand that runs near to two or three different declarations, 
upon any one of which there is a fair chance of winning the odd 
trick or more, it is generally right to select the most expensive. 
On the other hand, spades is the recognised refuge of the holder ot 
a bad hand. Occasionally it miay be right to make clubs or 
diamonds for purely defensive purposes, but it is a dangerous 
manceuvre, and ought, therefore, to be avoided as much as possible. 

As the dealer has an advantage in the play of the hand it might 
be thought that with an average hand, which is worth exactly 
31 tricks, he ought always to declare no-trumps; but this is far from 
being the case. The fact that his opponents start with the lead has 
to be taken into account—and the value of this original lead to them 
is generally under-estimated. No-trumps is the most speculative of 
all makes, because a suit once established cannot be stopped by a ruff, 
and, unless the dealer be strongly guarded at all points, the leader 
has every chance of clearing his suit at once, if he does not find it 
ready-established for him. To avoid running too great a risk of the 
happening of this catastrophe, therefore, the no-trump maker ought 
to have a guard in at least three suits, and, in order to nullify the 
effect of the origina] lead and give him a fair chance of profit, his 
hand should be worth approximately five tricks. Five good picture 
cards, then, and three suits guarded, are the proper qualifications of 
a no-trump hand; and although it may often be right to risk it with 
considerably less, the average strength of one’s no-trumpers ought 
not to fall below this mark. If it do, one is certainly taking 
liberties with the declaration. 

Another general rule is that one ought not tocall a red suit with 
fewer than five trumps. For a long time it was considered that this 
rule was absolute, and that a hand that was strong enough for a 
heart or diamond declaration with only four in suit must be strong 
enough for no-trumps. It is now, however, recognised that there 
are exceptions. With four hearts, say, containing three honours, one 
of which must be the ace or king, and two highly probable tricks in 
the other suits, no-trumps would be anything but safe, and yet one 
might very well declare hearts upon the hand. One is hardly likely 
to come very much to grief upon such a declaration, and it is, in 
fact, a sort of compromise—no-trumps at eight a trick, instead of 
twelve, and without the same degree of danger. Declarations of this 
kind have recently become popular, and are no doubt justifiable, the 
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theory being that these heart hands are to be looked upon as 
modified no-trump hands. 

In illustration of this theory the following are some hands which 
are now pretty generally accepted as justifying a heart declaration 
with four only in suit :— 

Il. III. 


9 Hearts - Hearts - 


Hearts - -K j 

Diamonds - A Kk Diamonds 
= 
7 


Diamonds 
Clubs < - 
Spades - - 


Clubs”) - 
Spades - 


Clubs - 
Spades - 

Nos. I. and II. are not good enough for no-trumps but too good 
for anything else but hearts, while if held by the dealer No. II. 
especially is a hopeless hand upon which to pass the declaration, as 
dummy is very unlikely to declare no-trumps or a red suit. No. III., 
if held by the dealer, verges very close upon no-trumps, but the 
absence of any cards of medium strength, such as the knave or ten, 
supporting the two kings, renders the hand liable to be cut up. It 
is not a very strong heart hand, certainly, as neither king may win a 
trick; but under the new theory this would be considered the 
correct declaration, and it is hard to see how it can be bettered with 
the score at love-all. An old-fashioned player would perhaps leave 
it to his partner and regret that he had done so when the latter 
made spades. 

* * * * * 

The following hand furnishes a simple instance of throwing a 

high card to place the lead at an advanced stage of the game :— 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B are 24 up, and 
Y and Z are at love. Z deals and declares no-trumps. 
A’s hand (original leader). Y’s hand (dummy). 


Hearts” - Hearts” - 
Diamonds Diamonds = 
Clubs - Clubs 
Spades - Spades - - 


TRICK I. R | TRICK 3. 


Score: Y¥ Score: A 1. Score: AB, 13 Y Z, 2: 


a 10 9 8 7 
4 
4 3 2 
| | | 
| 
Z 
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TRICK 5. : TRICK 6. 


| 
B 


> 


Score: A B,2; YZ, 4: 


Soore: AB, 2; Z, 5. AB, 2: 6; 


score: A,B, ¥ Z, 7. 


TRICK Io. 


9 
9 ) 


AG it 
Score: A 


Remarks :— 

Trick 5.—B has evidently no more clubs. 

Trick 10.—A sees that unless B holds the long spade, the long diamond 
and the knave guarded in hearts, the game is lost. Z has the 10, 
8 of clubs left and must hold another heart, assuming that he has 
neither the long spade nor the long diamond. If he goes on with 
a small heart, A will have to lead up to him in clubs, unless he 
gets rid of his queen. He cannot lose anything, and may save the 


game, by throwing the queen to Z’s king, which he accordingly 
does. 


ate 

TRICK 4. 

ry 

Alo of — | 0 B 

Score: A B, 2; Y Z, 2. Score: AB,2;Y2Z,3 

eae TRICK 7. TRICK 8 | TRICK 9. 

ee Y Y | Y 

| 

9 o B 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE BapMINTON LipRARy. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 


Motor AND Motor Drivinc. By Sir Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
Bart.; the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat; the Hon. John 
Scott-Montagu, M.P.; Sir David Salomons, Bart; R. J. 
Mundy; the Hon. C.S. Rolls; Henry Sturmey; C. L. Free- 
ston; J. St. Loe Strachey; the Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. Mac- 
donald, and Others. Illustrated. Third Edition. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1903.) 


The first edition of this book was issued in April 1g02, and a 
second edition the following month. That was reprinted in Decem- 
ber, and again in the August of 1903, and the present is the third 
edition. Alterations and inventions come so rapidly that it is hard 
to keep pace with them, but an earnest effort has been made in this 
direction, and we think readers will agree that the work is thorough. 
The names of the various authors, we also think, speak for them- 
selves. Every chapter has been carefully revised, and so much new 
matter added that this edition may be described as a new book. A 
very serviceable contribution by Mr. Claude Johnson, formerly 
secretary of the Automobile Club, and like all the other writers a 
practical and experienced motorist, is on ‘‘ Cars for Men of Moderate 
Means.” Figures are supplied, and the inquirer may find out 
precisely what it will cost to buy and keep an automobile in good 
going order. This is, of course, precisely just what a great many 
people want to know. The ‘‘ Others”? mentioned on the title-page, 
it may be noted, include Messrs. S. J. Edge and Charles Jarrott, 
whose chapter on ‘‘ Motor Driving” is one of the chief features of 
the volume, which, however, is so well known and appreciated that 
the bare announcement of the new edition is perhaps all that is 
needed. 
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CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. N.H. Lyttelton, with con- 
tributions by W. G. Grace, A. Lang, and R. A. H. Mitchell. 


This is the seventh edition of this book, which was originally — 
published in 1888. There are reasons why it would not be becoming 
to eulogise the Badminton Library in these pages; but it has been 
generally admitted that at least a portion of this volume—and per- 
haps we may specially mention Mr. A. G. Steel’s chapters—is about 
as good as anything of the sort possibly could be. 


THE SPORTSMAN’s Book FoR INpIA. With contributions by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard, K.C.S.I., C.B. ; 
General A. A. A. Kinloch, C.B.; Lieut.-Col. P. N. Bairns- 
father; Major C. H. Clay; Major Neville Taylor; Captain 
A. G. Arbuthnot; W. Burke (Editor of the Indian Field) ; 
F. O. Gadsden, and Harry Stokes. Edited by F. G. Aflalo, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated, with Photograph and Maps. 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 1904. 


Innumerable books on Indian sport have been published, but 
there was room for this addition to the lengthy list, partly because 
the writers, as will be perceived by everyone who has any knowledge 
of the subject, are leading authorities, and partly because the 
volume is comprehensive, the four parts including ‘‘ Shooting,”’ 
‘“‘ Fishing.” “‘ Sports and Games with Horses,” and ‘‘Some Minor 
Sports and Games.” It is always interesting to hear what any 
practical sportsman who has shot much in India has to say on the 
subject of equipment. As to rifles opinions differ, but Sir Montagu 
Gerard well sums up the state of the case by his remark that “‘it is 
certainly a great sedative to one’s nerves, when walking up a 
dangerous beast, to entertain the comfortable assurance that you 
have the physical conditions in your favour, and that you have only 
to hold straight to stop the most vicious rush of your opponent. It 
is, however, worse than useless to overweight yourself with an 
unmanageable rifle, with which you will probably miss at the critical 
moment.” The truth is that what suits one man will not suit 
another, for the simple reasons that a strong man is not inconveni- 
enced by a weapon whose weight would tell upon a weaker sports- 
man, and that a dead shot can make sure of attaining his object 
with a lighter rifle than it would be wise for a man to carry who 
was not so certain of hitting where he aimed. Sir Montagu found 
his °577 a bit too much for a long tramp on a, scorching day, and 
generally carried a ‘500 Express himself, which when there was 
time for a change served as his second gun. As to the expenses 
of an expedition, he calculates that under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances every tiger killed costs about £25. 
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Captain Arbuthnot deals with Himalayan and Kashmir shooting, 
the latter of which has become widely popular of late years, as we 
chance to know in consequence of the large number of papers on the 
subject which are sent to this magazine. He—and indeed the same 
may be said of all the other contributors—speaks from long ex- 
perience obtained in the districts described. Of course the mahseer 
occupies the principal place in Col. Bairnsfather’s Fishing chapters. 
It is a sport which will rouse the enthusiasm of the angler, for the 
mahseer is a grand fish. ‘‘ There is no quiet sucking of the line with 
him, and no striking is required. He makes up his mind in a flash, 
and his method being to capture his prey with a sudden dash, kill or 
stun it with a deadly snap, and instantly make off with it to his den, 
small wonder that the fisherman is left in no doubt as to whether his 
fish is hooked or not, and that he has not time to strike before the 
fish has done it for him.” Mahseer of 150 lb. have been spoken of, 
but though they may exist, there is little hope of taking such mon- 
sters ; however, 40-pounders are fairly common, and they are often 
caught 10 lb. and 2olb. heavier. The name “‘ mahseer ” is supposed, 
the Colonel says, to be derived from the Hindi words ‘‘ maha sir,” 
which mean big head, ‘‘ but that is pure slander.” Sir Edward 
Burt adopts the idea, nevertheless, and writes ‘‘ the mahseer (big- 
head) is a carp which imitates the habits and ways of a salmon.” 

An excellent chapter on ‘‘ pigsticking ” comes from Major Neville 
Taylor, 14th Bengal Lancers. He gives elaborate details as to the 
requisite preparation for the sport before he takes his man out to 
find and dispose of his pigs. As to the colours of horses, in this 
country we have always doubted, notwithstanding the opinions of 
many old writers, whether colour had anything to do with tempera- 
ment or capacity, but according to this authority it is different in 
India. ‘‘ Chestnut ” he says, ‘fis a ‘hot’ colour, which does not 
matter at all with a quiet Arab, and not much with the Australian, 
but is very likely to indicate a wild horse in a Country-bred. Bay 
is about the best all-round colour for horses. Blacks and browns 
are most liable to skin disease, which, however, need hardly be con- 
sidered, except in the case of Australians, where it becomes a very 
important point. Grey is still the best possible colour for both Arabs 
and Country-breds, and is a rare colour for an Australian. Roans and 
duns are generally good horses in any breed.” In the Racing section 
a table of weight-for-age is given. We find as an example that in 
December, over one mile and up to one mile and a quarter, dealing 
with three-year-olds, the handicap is as follows : English, 8 st. 11 Ib. ; 
Australian, 8 st.; Country-bred, 5 st. 12 lb., Arab, 4 st. 12 lb. It is 
difficult to think of any item in connection with sport in India that 
is not exhaustively and authoritatively set forth in this volume. 
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THE FairH oF MEN, AND OTHER Stories. By Jack London. 
London: William Heinemann. 1904. 


The charm of this book is that it takes the reader into a new 
world, existence in which is vividly realised, for the author has lived 
in it and can describe it with a graphic simplicity which is 
curiously vivid. Thescene of the stories which make up the volume 
is ‘“‘the rim of the Arctic Sea,” a frozen wilderness and sparsely 
peopled, where, however, human nature is found to be much the 
same as in crowded cities. ‘‘ A Relic of the Pliocene,” the first 
tale, is indeed a prodigious farce: an account of the pursuit and 
slaughter of the last mammoth, a survivor into the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Thirty feet long he was, and twenty feet high, and a man 
could sling a hammock between his tusks.”” The remaining stories 
differ widely, for if they be fiction, they have all the aspect of 
reality. 

In a former book, ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” the author described 
with astonishing power the life of a dog, and here is another of some- 
thing the same breed, Batard. ‘‘ Hell’s Spawn ”’ he had been called, 
but when he passed into the possession of Black Leclére he was re- 
named. Master and dog were devils alike, the four-legged one always 


seeking the other’s life, and the two-legged one suffering his deadly 
enemy to live because he was determined to break him before he 
allowed him to die. How the dog ultimately hangs his master is an 
incident altogether out of the range of previous fiction, for the 
strange description of which readers may be referred to the book. 


Among pamphlets which have lately reached us is one from 
Messrs. A. G. Spalding and Brothers, 53, 54, 55, Fetter Lane, E.C., 
manufacturers of every conceivable implement employed in any 
sort of game, amongst others the Schenectady putter as used by 
Mr. W. J. Travis, the amateur golf champion, a notable recom- 
mendation. The “wizard” golf ball is one by which many golfers 
swear, instead of swearing at the sphere, as does sometimes happen ; 
for it is claimed that this ball has solved the problem which has 
been the bugbear of all manufacturers of rubber-cored balls—to 
produce a cover which will not crack and which will stand any 
amount of topping. 


Messrs. Burberry also issue a pamphlet with illustrations of 
their well-known manufactures, of which we can speak in the 
highest terms from long practical experience. The Burberry 
proofing, a perfected plan of proofing without rubber, is really 
what it professes to be; and no one who has not tried the “ free 
stroke coat” can guess its ease and convenience. 
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Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
-they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 

THE JULY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate (Three 
Guineas); Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. Laurence Pick, L.R.C.P., 
Westcliff-on-Sea; Mrs. Gerald Brown, Kalgoolie, Western Australia; 
Mr. Edgar P. Smith, Buckingham; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, 
Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire; Mr. A. E. Littler, Northwich ; 
and Mr. T. Shattock, R. N. E. College, Devonport. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


A RIDERLESS LEADER—BRIDGWATER STEEPLECHASES, MAY 13, I904 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


G. EVANS AND J. WESTON SWIMMING FOR THE QUARTER-MILE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF KENT, JULY 4, IG04 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SOUTH DORSET HOUNDS AT YELLOWHAM WOOD 
Photograph by Mr. F. R. Fitzgerald, Boscombe, Hants 


ROYAL LONDON YACHT CLUB RACES OFF SOUTHEND, JUNE 4, 1904 
Mr. Claud T. Cayley’s schooner A dela crossing the line in the Big Class Race 


Photograph by Mr. Laurence Pick, L.R.C.P., Westcliff-on-Sea 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


A START AT ASCOT—PRETTY POLLY IN THE CENTRE 


Photograph by Miss Beatrice Marshal!, Norfolk Hotel, South Kensington 


PETERBOROUGH HOUND SHOW 


Jim Counsell, First Whip Warwickshire Hounds, waiting for the verdict with Pedlar, Trojan, Pembroke, 
and Traveller 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith. Newlands, Lincoln 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


‘“A SMART FIELD” 
When a ball is thrown for him, the dog always starts by turning a back somersault in the air 


Photograph by Mrs. Gerald Brown, Kalgoolie, Western Australia 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


CRICKET IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Photograph by Miss Amy G. Davies, Chitcoten, British Columbia 


GLACIER CLIMBING IN THE ENGADINE 
Photograph by Miss Constance Turner, Eton Terrace, Edinburgh 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A RACE BETWEEN B.C. INDIANS IN 40-FEET WAR CANOES 
Photograph by Mr. B. H. Tyrwhitt Drake, Victoria, B.C., Canada 


FOX CUB BROUGHT UP BY A CAT 
Photograph by Mr. Edgar P. Smith, Buckingham 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


25 


START FOR A DUCK SHOOT ON THE KOLAIR LAKE, MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


Photograph by Mrs. F. Vincent Gompertz, Guntur, Kistna, India 


A HIGH DIVE 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


PRESTBURY PARK STKEPLECHASE, IQ04 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


CHESHIRE HUNT PUPPY SHOW 
Judges: Lord Enniskillen, and Mr. Jchn Watson, Master of the Meath 
Photograph by Mr. A. E. Littler, Northwich 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


SEMI-FINAL HEAVY-WEIGHT TUG-OF-WAR, QUETTA ASSAULT AT ARMS— 
TEAM OF 120TH BALUCHISTAN INFANTRY 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Russell, 2nd Lieut. 126th Baluchistan Infantry, Quetta, India 


SWIMMING SPORTS OF THE CADETS OF THE R.N.E., COLLEGE, DEVONPORT— 
CLOTHES RACE 


After swimming 60 yards fully dressed, each competitor had to remove his clothes while in the 
water and deposit them on a staging 


Photograph by Mr. T. Shatteck, R. N. E. College, Devonport 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


YEOMANRY SPORTS AT BEDFORD—‘‘ HEADS AND POSTS” 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Bedford. 


LIEUTENANT HALL WITH TAME ORIBI, DUIKER, SENEGAL GAZELLE, COB AND 
CROWN BIRDS 


Photograph by Cafiain F. U. Cary, A.V.D., Northern Nigeria 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


FINISH FOR GOLD CUP, ASCOT 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


‘*A KiLL ON LAND’’—MR. COURTENAY TRACY’S OTTER HOUNDS IN THE NEW FOREST 
Photograph by Mr. F. R. Fitzgerald, Boscombe, Hants 
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pa~———= Encouraging and Recording Progress in the Construction and Use of Power Craft. —— 


If you are interested in the 
pastime, sport, or industry of 
Motor Boating, you should see 


“THE MOTOR BOAT,” 


new High-class Illustrated 
Weekly devoted to every phase of 
the subject, ““The Motor Afloat.” 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Printed & Published by Temple Press, Ltd. 


Propriretors—' THe Motor” anp “CyCLinG,” 


7-15, ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C, 


There’s a Fascination 
about the .. 
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Typewriter 


W/ HicH makes letter-writing a delight. Unique 
in simplicity; compact and portable, its 
handiness and efficiency captivate the user, while 


the perfect regularity and neatness of its facsim‘le 

long-hand tyre lends a charm of indefinable elegance 

to private correspondence that provokes the admira- 
— : tion of both writer and reader. 


Cash or Instalments. 


£8 8s. to £11 Is. Send for Book No. 180, which tells all about it. 


BLICKENSDERFER. TYPEWRITER 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London: 9, Cheapside; Manchester: 74, Market Street; and most Large Towns. 
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JOHN McMANUS’ IRON & WOOD COTTAGES, 


Billiard Rooms, Stables, Pavilions, 


And Buildings of every description lined with Boarding 
or Patent Fireproof Material. 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 
Catalogues Free. 
JOHN McMANUWS, 
—— will 237, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 

* Th my Un wl il J. McM. has supplied to H.M. Government the largest order ever 


executed for Iron Buildings, exceeding in value a Quarter-of-a 
Million Sterling. 


CHAMPA 


By iottial Appointment to H.M. the King. 


yown ALL OVER THE WORLD 


169% 


LEATHER TRAOES 


LEATHER TRADES 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


c 


the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S” SERVICE. 


FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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